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IRIS KAEMPFERI 
“Light tn the Qral” 
A Flowerfield Origination 


This orchid of the garden, a fragile beauty 
equalled by no other flower, is a gorgeous pas- 
tel shade of frosty pink — the glow of a real 
opal with glints A gold and blue. Planted 
alone or in groups, this exquisite Long Island 
grown hardy variety of Iris Kaempferi com- 
mands attention and admiration 


75c each — $7.50 per doz. 


FLOWERFIELD has the largest selec- 
tion of Iris Kampferi in the world. 
Reserve now, your copy of Flower- 
field’s Autumn Catalogue with com- 
plete listings of Iris, Tulips, Lilies 
and other flowering bulbs and plants. 
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Lo 24 Parkside Ave., Flowertield, Long Island. N. Y. ae 
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Mows Your Lawn 
2-Cujs Tall Weeds & Grass 
5-Tends Your Garden 


Country Home owners immediately recognize 
the distinct advantage of the GRAVELY.... Lawn 
ONE Machine that ALONE solves EVERY 


major upkeep problem. 


You buy ONE sturdy 5 H. P. Tractor .. . Then, 
change Power Attachments ac- 
cording to the job. With the [ws 








TRACTOR- MOWER 


GRAVELY one Man Does EVERYTHING... 


Preparing the Garden and Cultivating it... 
Power Spraying ... Odd Jobs of Hauling... 
Removing Snow ... 

Learn more about a machine that for 18 years 
has been making country homes truly “l..omes 
in the Country.” 


GRAVELY MFG. CO. sox soe SUNBARW.VA 


Mowing... Rough Sickle Cutting... 
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We Have Twenty Varieties of the Best 


GLADIOLUS 





a 


22-24 West 27th Street 


In Perfect Condition for Immediate Delivery 
A List of Prices Will Be Mailed on Request 


ANDREW R. KENNEDY, INC. 
Seeds, Bulbs, Plants 


New York 











Tz, Orgon Grown Hoses 


‘ The WORLDS FINEST 


Write for your FREE Copy of my 


j Catalog illustrated in full color. 


N. Van Hevelingen 


3870 WE. Glisan St 

















1500 VARIETIES 
Peonies, Iris, Poppies 
and Hemerocallis 
Ask for Free Catalog No. 67 


C. F. WASSENBERG 
VAN WERT, OHIO 


Live-Bearing Plants Interesting 


HE kalanchoé which ‘‘Hortus Second’’ 

tells me is pronounced kal-an’-choé and 
commonly known as bryophyllum, is an 
interesting group from Madagascar and 
South Africa. They are valuable for win- 
dow gardening and are sometimes de 
scribed as “‘the world’s most easily propa- 
gated plants’. 

My beginning came with a gift of five 
plantlets of Kalanchoé verticillata (K. 
tubiflora or Bryophyllum_ tubiflorum) 
which were not large enough to fill a thim 
bie. These infants were placed in the pock- 
ets of an outcropping of coral rock at one 
end of the lawn and in time acquired as 
companions K. laciniata (K. carnea or K. 
glaucescens) with pale green, spoon- 
shaped leaves and panicles of pale orange 
and salmon flowers as well as K. daigre- 
montiana, with handsome green and 
brown serrated leaves and a fringe of plant- 
lets along each edge. 

The handsomest and most civilized of 
these plants, or rather, of the ones I now 
have, is K. velutina. It requires more soil 
than the above-mentioned ones and does 
well in part shade. The leaves are a hand 
some dark green, slightly hairy and the 
flower panicles rise to a height of two feet 
or more. 

If one may use the word lovable in de- 
scribing a plant, the adjective belongs in 
this group to K. fedtschenkoi. Mine were 
started from a handful of cuttings and now 
they help me in various difficult parts of 
the garden: edging a border in deep shade, 
at the foot of a bougainvillea in full sun 
and on the south side of a rock wall where 
there is almost no soil and where nothing 
else will grow. The average height of about 
one foot, the lovely smooth gray foliage 
varying to jade green in the shade and 
mauve in the sun, the total absence of 
pests, and its apparent lack of interest in 
fertilizer and water all add to its value. 

Among the bryophyllums is one vari 
ously known as the air plant, Japanese 
lantern, life plant and floppers, the leaves 
of which are shipped north from Florida 
as a curiosity, for if placed near a window 
they produce tiny plants, roots and all, 
without contact with soil or moisture. 

—Mrs. C. E. Wait. 
Coconut Grove, Fla. 











IRIS KAEMPFERI 


Most Gorgeous Perennial 
Single and Double, All Colors 
Divisions 8 for $1. Whole plants 2 years old, 
6 for $1. 3 years old, 4 for $1. We have grown 
the above over 25 years and have not received 
a complaint as to quality. 
BRIERDYKE, YARDLEY, PENNA. 
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NOTICE 


ECAUSE of conditions caused by the war, the July 1 and 

July 15 issues of Horticulture are being combined. This 
plan will be followed in August also, but there will be two 
numbers a month as usual beginning with September. Except 
for these two months, July and August, Horticulture will con- 
tinue to be a twice-a-month magazine. 
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READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED 























Do “ladybugs” injure shrubs? The leaves on my snowball curl up 
and in many of the curled-up leaves I find ladybugs. 

With the notable exception of the Mexican bean beetle, prac- 
tically all ladybugs are beneficial. They eat the plant lice which 
suck the juices from the plants and often cause the leaves to curl 
as well. To stop the curling pick off all the severely curled leaves 
and destroy them. Then bend over and dip the tips of the new 
shoots into a normal spray solution of nicotine sulphate, pyre- 
thrum or rotenone according to the manufacturer's directions. 
Repeat this at least once every week for several weeks. 

* *« * & 


What is the treatment recommended for the rot which is attack- 
ing my columbines and poppies? 

It is probably caused by one of the crown rots for which there 
does not seem to be any certain control. However, it can prob- 
ably be prevented by digging up the plants, dipping them and 
the tools into one of the accepted fungicides and replanting 
in clean soil. It would also be well to see that the soil does not 
get soggy and is well drained. Setting the crowns a little higher 
than before should also help. 

. + Ss 3 

I transplanted some large lilacs last year. Now the leaves on the 
plants are small and unhealthy-looking but new shoots are coming 
from the ground and bearing very large leaves. Should I cut them 
out? My plants are supposed to be own-rooted. 

Apparently the small leaves are on the old growth which is 
generally checked when large lilacs are moved. The large leaves 
are produced by the vigorous young growth from the base and 
should not be removed. On the other hand, a few of the weak, 
old stems should be cut off at the ground each year and the new 
ones allowed to take their places. This should not be done with 
grafted stock unless one is certain the shoots came from above 
the grafts. 

* * * * 


Is sawdust of any value around raspberries? 


A two- to three-inch layer can be used as a mulch to keep the 
weeds down, particularly if applied early in the season before 
the weeds have commenced growth. Old sawdust is probably 
better than that which is fresh. Likewise, it is usually better not 
to work very much of it into the soil. 

* * * * 

What is the best method ef propagating Hall’s honeysuckle for 
a ground cover? 

The easiest way is to sever and dig up any branches that have 
taken root. Soft wood cuttings can also be taken in early Summer 
and rooted in a glass-covered pot of moist sand or in a coldframe. 
Likewise, it can be grown from dormant cuttings taken in 
Winter. These should be about two buds long and should be 
placed in moist sand in a greenhouse bench. It is well to remem- 
ber that this honeysuckle sometimes escapes and becomes a 
nuisance. 

* * * & 


I have a new lawn which is full of a kind of wild onion. How can 
I get rid of it? 

Dig these onion-like plants out wherever they are thick and 
re-seed or re-sod the spots. Then feed the lawn lightly but often 
and cut it regularly. This should get rid of the few stragglers 
which might be missed in the digging. 





Lant theseB UBS thisGutumn 


Ornithogalum Nutans 


LARGE 
30 sutss $1.00 
This fine new and 
unusual bulb bears 
elegant spikes of 
beautiful frosty, sil- 
very-grey flowers 
shaded pale sea-green. 
Thrives in dense shade 
or open border. Hardy. 
Valuable for cutting. 


KING ALFRED--4” 


10 Fine Bulbs $1.00 


Grand monarch of all 
Daffodils; rich golden 
yellow; large flowers 





SUNSET 


- 


SILVER STARS ENGLISH IRIS DUTCH IRIS COLCHICUMS 


IMPERATOR 





GIANT AUTUMN. 
FLOWERING CROCUS 


12 sites $1.00 50 sures $1.00 5 sures $1.00 


Sometimes called the 
“Garden Orchid”. Sun- 
set is a rosy orchid- 
lavender, blooming in 
June and early July. 
Hardy; a good cut 
flower; height 
nineteen inches. 
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The most popular 
Dutch Iris. Beautiful, 
large rich dark blue 
flowers borne on 27- 
inch stems. Blooms in 
May. Excellent cut 
flowers. Hardy and 
strong grower. 

,. Popular. 


TACOMA, 


Each bulb bears many 
unusually beautiful 
rosy-carmine flowers. 
Easy to grow, good for 
cutting. Very hardy. 
Make interesting gifts 
for the sick, as bulbs 
will bloom without 
soil or water. 


DAFFODILS 


on 24-inch stems. They 
last long in the garden 
and as cut flowers. 
Vigorous growers. 
Send for BULB CATALOG 


WASHINGTON 














576 Pages 
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Garden Guide 


by 


28 Authorities 


$2.00 


Postpaid in U. S. 


One of the most practical and informative 
Garden Books ever published for the aver- 
age home owner. Every phase of gardening 
in connection with the home grounds is 
covered—from the location of the house to 
the final reaping of the gardener’s reward 
in perfect flowers, fruits, vegetables, a fine 
lawn, shrubs and trees. Its pages also include 
every related subject the gardener should be 
informed upon: insects, diseases, bees, 


| birds, fish, ete. 


Over 300 Illustrations 


HORTICULTURE 


Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 














' WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME " 


Kill Your Carden’s 
INSECT ENEMIES! 






Famous for 
Forty Years 


This famous all-purpose spray will 
control practically every common 
garden insect. “O.K.” has double- 
action killing power, destroys insect 
pests both by contact and gassing— 
yet is absolutely safe to use on the 
most delicate blooms and foliage. 
On Roses, Wilson’s O.K. Plant Spray 
not only kills the insects but con- 
trols mildew and acts as a preven- 
tive against many fungous diseases. 
“O.K.” is economical and easy to 
handle. Be sure to get the genuine! 


Write Dept. E for Literature 


. 
* 
SPRINGFIELD. NEW JERSeY <M? * 
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Pitzonka’s #7 Pansies 


Prize-winning flowers pro- 
duce the seed used in 
Pitzonka’s Prize Mixture 
of Pansy Seeds 

Giant flowers in all the 
beautiful colors and shades—red, bronze, 
black, lavender, blue, pink, yellow, striped 
and mottled. 

$1.25 per packet; 2 packets $2.25 
Ask for our booklet showing Pansies in color. 
Booklet of Perennials also if requested. 


PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 









P. O. Box H Bristol, Penna. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Cut Flowers — GLADIOLUS — Bulbs 


VISIT Our Popular 20 acres of gladiolus in bloom 
from July 20th to October 1st, located on Route 1, 
main highway to Portsmouth, N. H., and six miles 
from Newburyport, Mass. 


Write for 1942 Fall List 
SEABROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NOVELTY DAFFODILS 


Do you grow some of the recent novelty Daffodils? 
If not, you are missing some of the real joy of gar- 
dening. Why not have a few of these finest of early 
Spring flowers in Your Victory Garden to dispel 
Winter's drabness and gloom?! Ask for your copy 
of my catalogue which also lists Gladioli. 


GRANT E. MITSCH Lebanon, Oregon 
The Best Pink Dwarf Phlox is 


Phiox Subulata ‘Katherine Freeman” 


Strong Plants, 75 cents each 


America’s Largest Collection of 
Rock Garden Plants is 


Listed in our Free Catalog 
MITCHELL NURSERIES, Barre, Vermont 




















HORTICULTURAL NEWS NOTES 
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New Garden Club Medal 


MEDAL for civic achievement, given 
by Mrs. Frederick R. Kellogg, past 
president of the National Council, will be 
awarded to garden clubs which have done 
distinguished civic or conservation work. 
Only clubs which are members of the Na- 
tional Council of State Garden Clubs 
through membership in state federations 
may compete and the work of the club 
must be presented by its state federation 
after full investigation. All applications 
should be sent to the corresponding secre- 
tary of the National Council on or before 
January | of each year. When awarded, 
the medal will be presented at the annual 
meeting. No commercial project may re- 
ceive this medal and no project may com- 
pete a second time. 


Gladiolus Shows—1942 


HE following list of nationwide gladi- 

olus shows has been compiled by offi- 
cers of the New England Gladiolus Society. 
Those marked with an asterisk are being 
held under the auspices of organizations 
affiliated with the New England society. 


July 25-26. Roanoke, Va. *Southwest Vir- 
ginia Gladiolus Society Exhibition at Hotel 
Roanoke. 

Aug. 1-2, Wheeling, W. Va. *West Virginia 
Gladiolus Society, *Wheeling Gladiolus So- 
ciety and Coal Belt Gladiolus Society Exhi- 
bition at Oglebay Park. 

Aug. 1-2, Waterloo, Iowa. * Waterloo, Iowa, 
Gladiolus Society Exhibition. 

Aug. 1-2, Omaha, Nebr. *Nebraska Gladiolus 
Society, Exhibition at Rome Hotel Ball- 
room. 

Aug. 1-2, Everett, Wash. *Pacific Northwest 
Gladiolus Society Exhibition at Forrest 
Park. 

Aug. 4, Casper, Wyo. Wyoming Gladiolus So- 
ciety Exhibition. 

Aug. 7-8, Indianapolis, Ind. *Gladiolus So- 
ciety of Marion County Exhibition. 

Aug. 8, Boston, Mass. Monitor Gladiolus Club 
Exhibition. 

Aug. 8, Salt Lake City, Utah. *Utah Gladiolus 
Society Exhibition. 

Aug. 8, Sunnyside, Wash. *Yakima Valley 
Gladiolus Society Exhibition. 

Aug. 8-9, Hagerstown, Md. 
Gladiolus Society Exhibition. 

Aug. 8-9, Wellsville, Ohio. * Wellsville Gladi- 
olus and Dahlia Club Exhibition at Beacon 
Memorial Gymnasium. 

Aug. 8-9, Sioux City, Iowa. *Jowa Gladiolus 
Society State Show and *Sioux City Gladi- 
olus Society. 

Aug. 8-9, Lake Geneva, Wis. *Wisconsin 
Gladiolus Society Exhibition at Horticul- 
tural Hall. 

Aug. 15, Ames, Iowa. *Ames Gladiolus So- 
ciety Exhibition. 

Aug. 15, Elmira, N. Y. Elmira Gladiolus 
Show and Empire State Gladiolus Exhibi- 
tion. 

Aug. 19-20, Boston, Mass. New England 
Gladiolus Society in co-operation with the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society and the 
Massachusetts State Department of Agricul- 
ture. Exhibition at Horticultural Hall. 
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Pennsylvania Radio Program 


HE Pennsylvania Horticultural So- 

ciety, through the courtesy of the 
WCAU Broadcasting Company of Phila- 
delphia, is sponsoring a series of horticul- 
tural talks over the radio on Monday after- 
noons from 4:30 to 4:45 p.m., during 
July and August. The series will consist 
of interviews conducted by Charles P. 
Shoffner, horticultural editor of WCAU. 
The tentative list of guest speakers and 
subjects is as follows: 

July 6—Dr. John M. Fogg, Jr., University of 
Pennsylvania, ‘‘A Horticulturist Looks at 
the Rocks.” 

July 13—Laura L. Barnes, ‘“The Arboretum 
of the Barnes Foundation at Merion, Pa.” 
July 20—Dr. Edgar T. Wherry, University 
of Pennsylvania. ‘‘Adventures in Plant Col- 

lecting.”” 

July 27—Mrs. J. Norman Henry, “‘Lilies and 
Daylilies.” 

August 3—John C. Wister, Secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society and di- 
rector of the Arthur Hoyt Scott Horticul- 
tural Foundation. 

August 10—NMrs. E. Page Allinson, Regional 
vice-president of the National Council of 
State Garden Clubs, ‘‘Garden Clubs.”’ 

August 17—-Mr. H. Gleason Mattoon, execu- 
tive secretary of the Pennsylvania Forestry 
Association, ‘“Trees.”’ 

August 24—Helen Van Pelt Wilson, ‘‘House 
Plants.” 

August 31—Mr. James S. Walsh. secretary 
of the Philadelphia Flower Show, Inc 
“Flower Shows.” 


City Victory Garden 


ABBAGES, onions, carrots, and 14 

other varieties of vegetables take the 
place of Rockefeller Center's customary 
seasonal display of flowers in the street 
level planting areas in the heart of New 
York City. Approximately 2,000 vege 
table plants in all afford New York City 
crowds an opportunity to view a typical 
victory garden as it matures. 

The exhibit in the Center will be main- 
tained as a service and example for amateur 
gardeners. It will remain until the vegeta 
bles have matured and been harvested, 
probably through August. Vegetables in 
the gardens include parsley, broccoli, Swiss 
chard, peppers, peas, corn, beets, egg 
plants, chives, lettuce, radishes, rhubarb, 
tomatoes and squash. 


Herb Garden Possibilities 


HE possibilities of the Summer herb 

garden grow apace and the housewife 
who is learning to use the warm-flavored, 
spicy leaves of herbs casts a look ahead to 
days when the cabinet of spices from the 
Far East may be empty. Hot basil and 
Winter savory from the herb garden, green 
or dried, banishes pepper, white or black. 
from the dietary. Summer savory, sweet 
marjoram and thyme will help the cook 
forget clove, nutmeg and allspice. 
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GARDEN phloxes need copious watering during their blooming season. 


THE HEADS of broccoli will be more tender if cut before any of the 
flowers open. 


WINDOW boxes and hanging baskets will require regular watering 
from now on. 


GRAPES may be protected from birds and insect pests by covering the 
bunches with paper bags. 


PLANT endive for Autumn and Winter use at once, also carrots, beets 
and turnips for storage. 


MAINTAIN an ample and even supply of soil moisture to thwart 
blossom end rot of tomatoes. 


THE LAST thinning of carrots can yield flavorsome baby carrots, large 
enough to can for Winter use. 


IF NATURAL rainfall is not ample, give gladioli a thorough watering 
each week up until flowering time. 


ROSES which were well fertilized in Spring will require no more feed- 
ing this season. Ample watering is essential, however. 


THE FOLIAGE of plants may be injured by spray materials applied 
when the temperature exceeds 90 degrees in dry weather. 


THE POLYANTHA roses will bloom well all Summer if the old flower 
clusters are snipped off regularly. This also applies to the everblooming 
climbers. 


DO NOT mow the lawn very short this month and next. To stop mow- 
ing entirely in hot weather may permit certain vicious lawn weeds to 
form seeds. 


SUMMER pruning of wisterias has often improved their flowering 
habits. When pruning cut away most of each thin young shoot. Do 
not shorten heavy main stems. 


WHERE grass clippings are removed from the lawn, dispose of them 
by using them to mulch the roots of shrubs, perennials or such vege- 
tables as tomatoes. 


LETTUCE planted now will thrive better if sown in a coldframe where 
shading is possible and the structure of the frame gives protection 
against drying winds. 


STOP pinching outdoor chrysanthemums about July 20th. The plants 
can be fed now with complete fertilizer. Do not water them so late in 
the day that the foliage will not dry before night. 


AS SOON as raspberry picking stops cut out the old canes which have 
just fruited. Early pruning will reduce the number of insects and dis- 
eases and permit the new canes to make better growth. 


JAPANESE irises and numerous other herbaceous perennials are best 
divided just after their flowering season ends. Replanted then, they 
will be sufficiently established to winter well and bloom normally next 
year. 


SOW SEEDS deeper in the dry soil of Summer than is customary in the 
cold wet soil of Spring. Very often, watering of the trench into which 
the seeds are to be put will permit germination without recourse to 
soaking from above after sowing. 


PRUNE vigorous climbing roses by complete removal of the old stems 
which have just borne flowers. New canes should be trained for flower- 
ing next year. Less vigorous climbers are usually pruned by shortening 
the flowering laterals after the blooms fade. 


DISCARD the hose nozzle when watering garden plants in beds or bor- 
ders. Let the water run gently from the hose in sufficient amount to 
thoroughly wet the soil. Too frequent watering with too much pres- 
sure causes a surface crust to form. The end of the hose may well rest 
on a piece of board. 
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NYONE interested in tracing the origins of the common vegetables will find corn a 
good subject with which to start. Its beginnings date back into other civilizations 
and its travels have been wide. The average gardener, however, will be more interested 


in learning how to grow it most successfully. Corn is a warm weather vegetable and 


plantings may be made well into July, even in the North, with good prospects of getting 
a crop. It is important to remember that corn is wind-pollinated which means that several 
rows must stand side by side so that the pollen may be blown from one plant to another. 
Level culture prevents the draining away of water which the roots need but this culture 
should be shallow—never more than two inches below the surface after the plants have 
started to grow. Pulling suckers is an old-time practice that is no longer advised. Corn 
should be eaten within half an hour from the time it is gathered, the reason being that 
it loses its sugar content. Corn sugar turns to starch very quickly. Moreover corn should 
be picked at just the right moment, which is when milk will exude freely if the thumb 
nail is pressed into a kernel. When the silk turns black harvest time is at hand. 
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NO BACK SEAT FOR MEN GARDENERS 


OME gardening has become a serious undertaking. For 
years it has been carried on as a means of recreation and 
source of pleasure. Now it takes on a different aspect; 

the time has come when it must help to supply the food which 
is needed on our tables. No longer is this an academic question. 
The need for increased food production is growing increasingly 
apparent as the weeks go by. The home garden must do its share. 
Much has been heard in the past to the effect that the garden 
movement is in the hands of the women. Such a statement is no 
longer true, even if it ever were true. The women’s garden clubs 
have an extremely important work to do in supplying flowers, 
plants, shrubs and good cheer to army camps and hospitals, as 
outlined in the June 15 number of Horticulture. This is a full- 
time enterprise for the women. 

The men have taken on the even more important task of 
seeing to it that there shall be no lack of the vegetables and 
fruits which are essential to the health and well-being of our 
people. This is a project which they are undertaking with en- 
thusiasm and zeal, as was made evident at the 10th annual 
convention of the Men’s Garden Clubs of America held in 
Highland Park, IIl., the last week of June. 

Governor Prentice Cooper of Tennessee presided at the coun- 
try’s first victory garden conference, which was made a part of 
the convention proceedings. It was the Men’s Garden Club of 
America which first sensed the need of greater emphasis on the 
part of home food production and this organization has worked 
consistently to carry through a well planned program through- 
out the nation, looking toward the development of new back- 
yard gardens and the expansion of gardens already under way 
wherever this work could be carried on with prospects of success. 

At this conference there were delegates from states as far 
distant as Oregon and Massachusetts. Many of the reports were 
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Pictorial information by Chicago’s garden committee. 


extremely satisfactory. In Illinois, where the home gardening 
movement has been carried forward with special skill and with 
the blessings of the governor of the state, reports showed that 
600,000 home gardens had been registered. Michigan reported 
at least 100,000 registered and other states made reports show- 
ing that the backyard gardens of the country are producing 
vegetables and fruits this Summer, the total value of which will 
run into the millions. Unfortunately there were no figures from 
New England, Wisconsin and some other places, but those 
reporting for these localities predicted a different situation next 
year. As a matter of fact, much of the work which has been done 
this Summer may well be considered as practice gardening, a 
dress rehearsal as it were for the real test, which will come next 
year. 

Those present at this garden conference were in a serious 
mood and felt that they were dealing with a subject which has 
vast potentialities and which may play an extremely important 
part in the winning of the war. A representative of the United 
States Department of Labor spoke at some length of the difficul- 
ties found in getting workers to harvest the crops on the farms 
and Professor Lee Sommers of the University of Illinois empha- 
sized the necessity of continuing to plant for the balance of this 
season in order to have an abundance of food to store and can. 
He also urged the planting of rye the coming Autumn to be 
plowed in the following Spring so as to improve the soil through 
the addition of humus. This is an important matter because the 
outlook for chemical fertilizers next season is poor. Difficulties 
in obtaining nitrates are particularly serious and it seems likely 
that special programs will have to be worked out for the use of 
home gardeners when the Spring of 1943 arrives. 

In the course of the meeting Governor Cooper, who has been 
active in advocating the development of home gardens, was 
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made a ‘Master Gardener’’ by the Men's 
Garden Clubs of America, this being one 
of the organization’s principal awards. 

This great convention of the Men's 
Garden Clubs of America dealt, of course, 
with many things besides the growing of 
vegetables, giving due attention to orna- 
mentals and their cultivation. Indeed, one 
of the highlights of the convention was 
the dedication of a new rose garden at 
Highland Park which was presented to the 
city by the local club and which was made 
possible largely through the actual physical 
work of the club members under the direc- 
tion of C. Eugene Pfister, who incidently 
was the very able convention chairman, 
being assisted by R. Milton Carlton of 
Chicago as co-chairman. 

At the opening of the garden, a new rose 
named ‘“‘Highland Park’’ by Robert Pyle of 
West Grove, Pa., was christened and Mr. 
Pyle himself was present to make well- 
received remarks about the origin of the 
rose and the part roses play in gardens as 
well as in the lives of people. 

This new garden is a memorial to the 
late William C. Egan, for years one of the 
country’s best known rosarians, and in 





it are memorials to Jens Jensen of Ellison, 
Wis., the landscape architect responsible 
for much of the public planting around 
Chicago and the late Jesse Lowe Smith 
who did much to advance horticulture in 
Highland Park. 


Convention Proceedings 


E convention of the Men’s Garden 
Club of America was presided over by 
the president, Louis E. Tarr of Syracuse, 
N. Y. It was he who introduced the va- 
rious prominent speakers, including Lester 
J. Norris, state chairman of the victory 
garden committee in Illinois and the repre- 
sentative of Governor Green. It was Mr. 
Tarr, also, who wittily opened the post 
prandial exercise at the annual banquet 
before the introduction of Harold O. Mc- 
Lain, who acted as master of ceremonies. 
At this banquet the chief address was given 
by E. L. D. Seymour of New York, ‘‘On 
Gardening in a World at War.” Brief talks 
were given by Fred F. Rockwell and Mr. 
Pfister, the latter introducing some of the 
celebrities present. 
At the banquet Edward I. Farrington 
of Boston announced the report of the 








Ragweeds That Cause Hay Fever 





Courtesy Abbot Laboratories. 


1—Common annual ragweed of eastern United States. 2—Giant ragweed grows 
everywhere east of the Rocky Mountains except in New England and Florida. 
3—Western ragweed is rarely found east of the Mississippi River. 4—Southern 
ragweed grows chiefly in the Ozark region. 5—Prairie ragweed inhabits the 
western wheat belt. 6—Slender false ragweed is restricted to the Southwest. 
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committee chosen to select the best publi- 
cation issued by a men’s garden club. Mr. 
Farrington said that the committee had 
been unable to choose between the publica- 
tions called ‘““The Stamen’’ and ‘““The 
Earthworm,”’ issued respectively by the 
garden clubs of Pittsburgh, Pa., and Elm- 
hurst, Ill., for which reason the prize of a 
large selection of garden books would be 
divided between the two clubs. 

The election of officers resulted in the 
choice of the following: 

President, Fred F. Rockwell, New 
York, N. Y.; 1st vice-president, C. Eugene 
Pfister, Highland Park, Ill.; 2nd vice- 
president, W. H. Thorn, Asheville, N. C.; 
secretary, Hoyt F. Paxton, Hendersonville, 
N. C.; treasurer, A. J. Nitschke, Savan- 
nah, Ga.; directors, W. C. Harbath of 
Cleveland, Ohio, J. N. Johnson of Port- 
land, Ore. and W. C. Sisco of St. Louis, 
Mo. 

It was voted that the Johnny Appleseed 
award be made to Jens Jensen, already 
mentioned, and to Henry Hicks of West- 
bury, L. I. In the course of the convention 
Harry O’Brien, known as the “‘Dirt Gar- 
dener’’ gave an excellent address and a 
showing was made of the remarkable film 
“Combat” dealing with the fight main- 
tained against insect pests. Mr. Rockwell 
showed colored slides made in his own gar- 
den and discussed various aspects of vege- 
table gardening. 

The ladies were well taken care of, with 
an excellent demonstration on flower ar- 
rangement by Mrs. Mahlon Bradley of 
Highland Park and a discussion dealing 
with the processing of vegetables under 
the direction of Mrs. Fred Rockwell. 


Work To Be Done Now 


T THE convention in Highland Park 
described above, Professor Lee Som- 
ners emphasized the fact that considerable 
planting can still be done in most parts of 
the country and expressed the belief that 
much planting of this kind should be car- 
ried out, inasmuch as the vegetables pro- 
duced will be just right for storage. 

He divided these vegetables into what 
might be called 75-day crops and 100-day 
crops. He meant by that, that gardeners 
should find the date on which the first hard 
frost might well be expected and plant the 
proper number of days ahead of that date. 
In the 100-day list, he included carrots and 
beets for storage, as well as kale, endive 
and broccoli. In the 75-day list were tur- 
nips, kohl-rabi, Chinese cabbage and 
radishes. 

Doubtless every gardener can add to this 
list, depending upon the locality in which 
he lives. In some places beans and corn can 
be planted now with assurance of getting 
a crop before frost. Lettuce and spinach 
are known to grow better in cool than in 
hot weather and the gardener who is will- 
ing to get all he can from his land will find 
himself able to greatly increase his output 
by the immediate planting of crops that 
will develop before frost. 
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YOU MAY GET NO MORE IN A LONG TIME — 


Lawn mowers, garden hose, sprayers and implements 
should be used with great care to ensure long wear 


OST of the machinery and many 

of the tools used in gardening must 

be conserved for the duration of 
the war. Like automobiles, the metals and 
other raw materials of which they are con- 
structed are needed more urgently else- 
where. 

Making garden devices last until the re- 
turn of peace calls for careful maintenance 
— maintenance which should have been 
practiced in the past but seldom was. Tak- 
ing care of tools starts with a complete 
understanding of the purpose for which 
each machine or implement was designed 
and not forcing it to exceed its capacity for 
doing its particular job. Also, it is impor- 
tant to give consideration to the details of 
construction in order that adjustment and 
general maintenance may be carried out 
intelligently. 

For instance, a lawnmower is intended 
to do nothing else than scissor the soft tops 
of lawn grasses. Obviously, the presence on 
the lawn of sticks, stones and other hard 
objects may easily undo the most profes- 
sional job of sharpening and adjustment. 
Violent contact with such objects may 
even cause structural damage. One way to 
avoid mishap of this kind is not to permit 
indiscriminate use of the mower by “‘just 
anyone.” 

The cutting knife or reel of a lawn- 
mower should be free to revolve easily with 
a minimum of driving power. Contrary to 
popular belief, close adjustment does not 
cause a mower to sharpen itself. When the 
cutting apparatus is set too tight the bear- 
ings are strained and the surface of the bed 
knife is worn in wave-like fashion. 

Adjustment of the cutting apparatus of 
a mower is achieved by changing the posi- 
tion of four screws, two on each end of 
the bed knife. One on each end raises the 
bed knife into closer contact with the 
knives of the reel. The other two lower 
the bed knife. When adjusting, it is essen- 
tial that exactly the same degree of change 
be made in the position of opposing screws. 
If one is loosened, its opposite should be 
tightened by just that much. To move one 
screw without compensating movement of 
the other will change the tension estab- 
lished in the original adjustment of the 
machine. Uneven tension will strain the 
bed knife and as a result the blades of the 
reel and the bottom knife 
will not be parallel. Such 
difficulties are indicated by a 
thythmic clucking sound in- 
stead of an even whir being 
given off when the machine 
is in use. 

In the everyday use of the 
lawnmower it is essential to 
keep the machine well oiled. 
Since the bearings on many 
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mowers are exposed, cleaning should be 
done by dry brushing rather than washing 
with the hose. The height of cut is easily 
changed by raising or lowering the roller. 
To run a lawnmower for any distance 
when it is not cutting grass may be harm- 
ful in that the lubricating action of the 
moist grass is missing. 

The most important feature in the 
maintenance of mowers driven by gasoline 
motors is to make sure to 
check the oil level of those 
motors everytime they are 
used. To run a motor with- 
out oil — as frequently hap- 
pens — will mean the en- 
forced laying up of the 
mower for the duration. Pistons and con- 
necting rods ruined by such carelessness 
will not be replaceable until after the war. 

When operating a small air-cooled en- 
gine, it is well not to use high test gasoline, 
which tends to make it run hotter, plug- 
ging the jets of the carburetor. Also, the 
fan screen should be kept free of grass clip- 
pings. Small motors which stand idle over 
Winter should have their valves ground 
and the carbon deposits removed every 
Spring. The reason is that the carbon curls 
up and flakes off on the piston to later get 
caught under the exhaust valve and lead to 
expensive repair bills. 

The garden hose must also be made to 
last. It should not be permitted to lie about 
in the hot sun when not in actual use and 
it should always be shut off at the silcock. 
To stop the stream of water by closing the 
nozzle only places the full pressure on the 
hose causing it to burst. Also, a coiled hose 
should never be hung on a thin hanger, 
thus permitting sharp bends to form be- 
cause of the downward pull of its own 
weight. Reels or well rounded hangers pre- 
vent such injury. Tight, properly fitted 
connections will lead to the retention of 
pressure and to the saving of water. 

Spraying equipment will also have to 
be given more than ordinary care. The 
most elementary precaution is to thor- 
oughly wash any sprayer each time it is 
used. By so doing any corrosive substances 
are removed before damage is done. To fail 
to wash out a sprayer commonly used for 
applying different kinds of materials may 
lead to a strange accumulation of chemicals 
injurious to the plants being 


Gy, sprayed. 

a Small home garden pres- 
=— sure sprayers should not be 
SS neglected if they are to last. 

S It is well to remove and oil 


the washer once or twice 
during the season, as well as 
during Winter storage. The 
foot valve at the bottom of 
the plunger cylinder should 
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also be kept clean, for if permitted to cor- 
rode, it will become pitted aad inefficient. 
When not in use the short hose connection 
of any hand sprayer should be hung 
straight. 

Other metal devices should be guarded 
against corrosion, particularly fertilizer 
spreaders. Such spreaders left partly loaded 
for any length of time soon 
become clogged, often un- 
usably so. 

Spreaders, like sprayers, 
should be emptied and 
cleaned every time they are 
used. 

Fertilizers, as well as most 
spray materials, are best 
mixed or carried in wooden, glass or earth- 
enware containers. To let chemical fertili- 
Zets remain in open metal receptacles usu- 
ally results in loss or waste of both con- 
tainers and contents. 

Hand tools are better for being put away 
indoors when not in use. The day when 
the scythe may be hung in the apple tree 
or the hoe thrown down at the end of the 
row has passed. Tools scoured shiny by 
active use should be made to retain their 
brightness. A pail of clean, dry sand in 











ARK TWAIN once asked a 

neighbor if he might borrow a 
set of books. “You're welcome to 
read them in my library,” replied the 
neighbor ungraciously, “‘but it is my 
rule never to let my books leave my 
house.” 

Several weeks later the same 
neighbor sent over to ask for the 
loan of Mark Twain's lawn mower. 
“Certainly,” said Mack, “‘but since I 
make it a rule never to let it leave 
my lawn, you will be obliged to use 
it there.” 




















which digging tools may be dried by being 
plunged while moist from use will help 
greatly. Tools kept in sheds having earthen 
floors should be provided with hooks on 
which to hang. Wheeled tools in particu- 
lar should not stand about on dank dirt 
floors. 

Caring for edged tools properly, in- 
creases not only their length of usefulness 
but also their immediate efficiency. The 
blades of both hedge and hand shears 
should not remain coated with plant sap 
residue or be made untrue in their scissor- 
ing action by rough usage. Perhaps the best 
way to lengthen the usefulness of all edged 
tools is to learn the delicate technique of 
sharpening, or to learn to turn the job 
over to someone who has mastered that art. 









ERY early in my valued acquaint- 
ance with the late Dr. E. H. Wilson, 
I visited with him at the Arnold Arbore- 
tum in company with several other well 
known horticulturally-minded garden 
men, one of whom was Harlan P. Kelsey 
and the other Robert Pyle. Wilson took 
us to see, because it was just then in full 
bloom, his pet plant of Styrax japonica, 
and the way he saw it was to get under it 
so that he could, resting on the ground, 
look up into the tree studded with a million 
white bells. I wanted to do just that thing 
at “Breeze Hill,’’ and now I can record 
the maturity of the effort. A plant of S. 
japonica bought in 1912 of the old 
Eliwanger & Barry Nursery of blessed 
memory, has repeatedly bloomed, but in 
this most wonderful year of all was just 
about the perfection that Wilson’s pet 
plant was so many years ago. I mention 
it here because I am suggesting the plant- 
ing of such items as might be called perma- 
nent adornments in any garden or estate. 
“Breeze Hill’ is so crowded that to put 
in we must take out, but such a tree as this 
wonderful styrax would never come out! 
Not very far from it is a great plant of 
Syringa reflexa, which I find came from 
E. H. Wilson in 1913. It has since then 
passed into commerce moderately, and 
those who fancy the lilacs ought to be 
glad for a late-blooming truly pink lilac 
with hanging flowers such as this. 


A rose walk at the “Breeze Hill,”’ Harrisburg, Pa., home 


of Dr. J. Horace McFarland. 
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Spring Pageant at “‘Breeze Hill’’— 


Dr. J. Horace McFarland reports 
on worth-while shrubs and roses 


My great plant of S. pubescens is still a 
point of pleasure, and I yet regret that 
others than that notable hybridizer at 
Ottawa, Miss Preston, have not under- 
taken to work it into new hybrids. 

Kolkwitzia, despite its altogether inex- 
cusable generic name, is a much easier plant 
to focus upon. In 1936 one was put at a 
point of view in ‘‘Breeze Hill” from which 
it now shows in great arching twigs its 
lovely pink blooms, soon followed by 
long-continuing seedpods. I would call this 
a stand-out shrub worthy of a well- 
thought-out place in any garden where it 
can be given room. 

This 1942 Spring is, at least in this part 
of the world, “‘the best ever’ for abund- 
ance and quality of bloom, and I have 
trouble in restraining the enthusiasms that 
daily recur as some of the newer things 
break into bloom. Two years ago, on I 
think what was the last trip West of one 
of the Holland steamers, the great Grooten- 
dorst firm sent me a number of new things. 
Of these a collection of azaleas has been 
particularly emphatic in beauty this year. 
One variety, Dr. M. Oosthoek, seemingly 
a Mollis hybrid, has gigantic flowers pretty 
much of the color of flame azalea when 
the latter is good enough to be desirable. 
There were also in the group a bunch of 
eight named for all the composers from 
Beethoven to Schubert, and every one of 
these has been worth while in its distinc- 
tion and floriferousness. I do 
not know just how they are to 
get into commerce. 

All records are being upset 
in respect to rose blooming at 
“Breeze Hill.’’ Alezane, as 
usual, was the first hybrid tea, 
but it was chased right up by 
the new and completely ad- 
mirable Santa Anita, of Amer- 
ican origin. 

More than ever before, rose 
bloom at “‘Breeze Hill’’ seemed 
to center on the last Sunday in 
May. More than once I have 
blown the fuse over my ad- 
miration of what are variously 
called shrub roses or species 
roses, or whatever anyone 
chooses to call those that stand 
up above the multitude of hy- 
brid teas and show themselves 
sometimes almost too briefly in 
extremely successful competi- 
tion with other items demand- 
ing blooming attention in the 
garden display. 

But these shrub roses, sel- 
dom seen because we have the 
foolish idea that a rose is 
hardly worth-while unless it 
blooms all the time, need the 
kind of presentation I am thus 
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making. I start with a notable avenue 
of old, old Frau Karl Druschki on both 
sides of a grass-walk. Not far away is 
a similar path bordered with Gruss an 
Teplitz, the plants of which came to us 
in the Spring of 1912 from the then great 
Ellwanger & Barry nursery. They have 
been moved about time after time to fit 
the changing garden design that developed 
as our mistakes showed themselves. They 
have also felt the force of frost, but always 
and however treated when cut to the 
ground they have soon reached four to five 
feet to begin their own season’s showing 
of extremely sweet and extremely brilliant 
scarlet flowers. 

Almost entirely unknown to the general 
planting public is the rose Golden Pyra- 
mid, which came to us from Walter D. 
Brownell at Little Compton, R. I., seven 
years ago and is now a superb seven-foot 
bush described by its name, because it is 
golden and it is a pyramid. 

Just a little earlier is a great bush of 
Sarah van Fleet, than which large semi- 
double pink rugosa rose there is none 
sweeter or more abundant in its first 
bloom, with the added advantage of slight 
recurrence throughout the season. 

In justice to the garden and my readers 
I must say that many hardy climbing roses 
are of the type I am endeavoring to exploit 
because they will make, if left alone, great 
tall bushes of beauty. Anyone who has 
done it knows that if you turn Paul's 
Scarlet Climber, Royal Scarlet and Blaze, 
or any one of them loose without training, 
the rose will become a real riot of bloom 
beauty. An overlooked treasure, Summer 
Snow, carries its first abundance of one 
and one-quarter-inch double white blooms 
so evenly spaced as to suggest an actual 
design. 

Several of the Australian climbers, as 
good for bush as for anything else, are in 
this class. Among them Sunday Best is 
almost “‘tops,’’ with Kitty Kininmonth 
even a little better. A seemingly overlooked 
climbing hybrid perpetual called Harmony 
has for three years given us rose excite- 
ment as it developed its great mass of three- 
inch pink and white flowers all in one flat 
plane. I worry that it is not commercially 
available. 

It is hardly fair to pass by the gorgeous 
spread of the hybrid teas. The Doctor is 
forgetting that it once was weak, and when 
it is left alone to really open on the plant 
its fragrant pink elegance may be reason- 
ably appreciated. 

I cannot overlook the so-called flori- 
bunda type, including World's Fair, Hol- 
stein, and the yet undistributed Erna 
Grootendorst, which must be wide open to 
be really appreciated. In Cheer I find the 
same habit and beauty of form carried into 
a peculiarly pleasing light crimson rose. 

Fred Howard's almost unappreciated 
Springtime, with its two-inch dainty pink 
flowers, justifies my insistence that it is a 
good rose to have. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Fruit Trees in the Mid-West 


EAR EDITOR—The article on fruit 

culture in the April 15 issue of Horti- 
culture was sound advice. Practically every- 
thing mentioned therein is applicable to the 
Mid-West and is what we have been prac- 
ticing and recommending in our extension 
work. The dwarf trees, however, are not 
satisfactory in the Mid-West. Professor 
T. J. Maney of our Iowa Experiment Sta- 
tion gave the Malling apple stocks a trial 
and found them not adapted to our cli- 
mate. He is working on some other dwarf 
material which may prove more satisfac- 
tory for the Mid-West. 

The article stated that there is a differ- 
ence of opinion as to whether the trees 
should be given water at planting. I can 
tell you our experience in approximately 
300 farm home demonstration orchards 
distributed over Iowa. We have been set- 
ting out family size orchards for the past 
five years during the latter part of March 
and during April. We do not Fall-plant 
fruits in this region because usually the 
mortality is too high. We have never lost a 
tree because water was not given at plant- 
ing time. Most of our soils have plenty of 
moisture in early Spring. 

I should mention that most of the trees 
set out in the demonstrations were Virginia 
Crabs, a few Hibernals and some standard 
varieties. The modern method of growing 
apples in the Mid-West seems to be setting 
out either Virginia Crab or Hibernal Win- 
ter-hardy trees. The second and third years 
we bud-graft the good quality varieties such 
as Grimes and Delicious and Cortland into 
the scaffold limbs that form during those 
years. Our demonstration orchards came 
through the devastating Armistice Day 
storm several years ago when the own-stem 
trees were killed. 


not require the same treatment for the 
apples consumed in this country. 

I was told by an orchardist to wipe 
apples with a dry cloth before washing 
them, as a dry cloth removed the spray 
more thoroughly. Of course this does not 
control the effect of spray from entering 
flesh of apple. 

—Mrs. Bruce Ford. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


EDITOR’s NoTE—Doubtless this is a debatable 
question, but the note referred to was based on an 
official report. It is probable that a less virulent ma- 
terial will be used as time goes on when fruit is being 
sprayed or dusted. 


Garden Surprises This Season 
EAR EDITOR—I have noted Dr. 


McFarland’s question in the June | 
issue of Horticulture. During the past Win- 
ter gardeners did much wondering as to 
how many of their beloved plants would 
survive, with almost no snow protection. 
Great has been the surprise and rejoxing 
over their needless worrying, for Winter 
loss was very light. 

In my own garden, a few newly set 
perennials which I felt were doomed sur- 
prised me by surviving, but the little pet 
that I was proud of looked very sick and 
later seemed dead. This was an American 
holly that appeared in the acid section un- 
der a mountain laurel. When discovered a 
couple of years ago, it was about six inches 
high and had grown to at least twice that 
size. It survived two Winters but was en- 
tirely covered with snow. After the past 
snowless Winter it was found with but a 
few leaves and those brown. Lately a few 
new shoots have slowly developed and 
there is still hope. 

After much wondering where it came 
from, memory gradually harked back to 
some holly berries from a Christmas wreath 





thrown out of a window while snow was 
still on the ground. A year or two had gone 
by when the little tree was discovered. The 
next Spring two more appeared—perfect 
little trees not over three inches high. These 
survived the Winter but were stepped on 
by a telephone repair man. 

Never have lilacs been more beautiful 
than they were during May of 1942. By 
May Day the first buds opened and with a 
grand rush out came both early and late 
varieties with no regard for Memorial Day. 

For nearly a month I lived right among 
those glorious blossoms. Some of the 
bushes have grown so tall and are so near 
the house on both sides that from the 
bedroom and kitchen on the second floor 
I looked on great masses of bloom: five 
varieties from white to dark purple and 
double pink of my own, and in nearby 
gardens great bushes of the old stand-by, 
Syringa vulgaris. 

As Dr. McFarland wrote, gardens are 
radiant with bloom. Whatever the cause, 
the Spring of 1942, with all its queer 
weather, is notable for an abundance of 
flowers. Is nature trying to make up for 
all the horror in the world? 


—DMarion P. Thomas. 
Utica, N. Y. 


Weeping Willows in Idaho 
EAR EDITOR—Sometime, I believe 


last year, I noticed an article in your 
magazine about the use of the weeping 
willow. Here in Idaho we have a type of 
weeping willow which is locally known 
as the “‘golden weeping willow,’’ presuma- 
bly Salix niobe. This willow is apparently 
superior to either the Wisconsin or Baby- 
lon in that the twigs are golden yellow 
in the Spring. The leaves are lighter green 
than those of the other species, and 





—L. C. Grove, Assistant a 





Extension Horticulturist. 


Ames, Iowa. — 


Apples That Are Sprayed 


EAR EDITOR—I would like 

to know which of us constitutes 
“the average consumer’ who ‘“‘has 
no justifiable reason to shun apples 
for fear that they may contain lead or 
arsenic deposits harmful to health’’ 
(“Roving Gardener,”’ Horticulture, 
June 1). 

As England and France never 
accepted appies from this country 
unless the apples were washed by the 
growers in a special machine for re- 
moving all remnants of spray and 
the process was very cheap, I used 
to wonder why our government did 
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Picture from “Puck’’. 


the tree is entirely hardy, even in the 
higher altitudes of the state, where 
the temperature frequently goes 
down to minus 40 degrees Fahren- 
heit. This species is being used con- 
siderably in background planting. 

—E. R. Bennett. 
Boise, Idaho. 


Guarding Fruit From Birds 
EAR EDITOR—Here isa good 


way to stop birds from eating 
both tree and bush fruits. Take old 
short pieces of garden hose, paint 
stripes around of gay colors—yel- 
low, red and white—and place the 
artificial snakes around the plant to 
be protected. 

—Mrs. John Downes. 

Meredith, N. H. 











PLANTS MISTAKEN FOR POISON IVY — 


Gardeners sometimes try to exterminate 
various vines which are entirely harmless 


N unbelievably long list of plants has 
A been brought to me during the past 
20 years as poison ivy. Outstanding 
among these innocuous plants is the Vir- 
ginia creeper, Parthenocissus quinquefolia, 
often called woodbine. The Virginia 
creeper produces a compound leaf com- 
posed of five sharply-toothed leaflets. The 
poison ivy, on the other hand, has a com- 
pound leaf made up of three irregularly- 
shaped leaflets with smooth margins. 

Both plants have somewhat insignifi- 
cant flowers, not nearly so noticeable as 
their fruits. Furthermore, the fruits bear 
no resemblance to one another. The Vir- 
ginia creeper grows a cluster of small, 
cadet-blue berries which stand rather inde- 
pendently on their red stalks. The berries 
of poison ivy are greenish-gray and hang 
in loose clusters from the angles of the 
leaves. 

I have found after many years of work, 


The leaves of the Japanese creeper 
are seldom three-parted. 


both as a nature councilor for the Boy 
Scouts and for school children that the 
statement which was of most assistance 
was, ‘‘A hand has five fingers, or leaflets. 
This is normal, therefore harmless. An ab- 
normal hand has three fingers, or leaflets 
and, being abnormal, should be left alone.”’ 

There is, however, one legitimate ex- 
cuse for the public confusion of poison ivy 
and Virginia creeper. This rests on the fact 
that both of the vines often climb and sur- 
round the same tree or become closely in- 
terwoven on the rails or stones of the same 
fence. It is then that the poison ivy is 
pointed out by the “knowing one’’ and 
many times I have seen people accepting 
the wrong vine for the harmful one. This 
misunderstanding is common among the 
farmers. They cannot separate the two 
vines and come to believe that poison ivy 
bears both three and five-parted compound 
leaves. 

Furthermore, it is the adults who are 
continuously believing that the red or 
white fruits of the two baneberries, actza, 


are poison ivy berries. 
They have never noticed 
the plants in flower and 
the white feathery blooms 
would probably have 
meant little to them. 
These plants are two com- 
mon ‘mistaken identi- 
ties.”” 

The small hog-peanut, 
Amphicarpa monoica, is 
often mistaken for the 
“small leaves’’ of poison 
ivy. This plant in no way 
resembles poison ivy, save 
that its leaves are smooth 
and three-foliate. 

Before their characteristic flowers appear 
and also after they have faded, the trilliums 
are very commonly mistaken for poison 
ivy. My daughter tells of the horror dis- 
played by a high school teacher as she 
watched my daughter transplant some 
white trilliums. To make it a bit more 
spectacular, my daughter rubbed her cheeks 
thoroughly after handling the trinity 
flower. It is difficult to understand this 
particular confusion. 

Wild clematis has often been mistaken 
for poison ivy. The flowers might, with 
imagination, be taken for those of the 
harmful plant but never when they have 
gone to seed. Many people who do not 
recognize the leaves of the clematis are 
familiar with the feathery fruits in the 
Autumn when they know it as virgin’s 
bower or old man’s beard. 

There is just one species of plant life 
which the writer believes may be justifi- 
ably mistaken for poison ivy and that is 
the young shoot of the white ash, Fraxinus 
americana. The first true leaves of the tree 
bear a close resemblance to poison ivy, as 
they are compound and nearly always in 
three parts with irregular margins and of 
the same light green color as the young 
leaves of poison ivy. 

The six species mentioned are the out- 
standing “‘mistaken identities.’” Adults do 
not rate much higher than children in the 
recognition of this harmful plant. Some 
years ago in a well-known New England 


The Virginia creeper has five-parted 
leaves. 
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The smooth grayish berries of poison ivy (right) are some- 
times mistaken for the waxy fruits of bayberry (left). 


town, an Autumn marriage took place. 
The church was decorated with the reds 
and golds of Fall foliage. The altar was 
massed with color and every pew end had 
a generous bunch of bright leaves. 

A few hours before the service took 
place a botanist looked in to see the deco- 
rations and to her horror discovered that 
the sacred building was literally alive with 
poison ivy. An S.O.S. went out at once 
and the bride was safely married amidst 
happy friends and the regulation palms 
and chrysanthemums. 


—Alice Earle Hyde. 
Waterbury, Conn. 


Sweet Rocket Easily Grown 


HE sweet rocket, Hesperis matronalis, 
is a hardy perennial that lends itself to 

mistreatment and still produces results. 
The white, pink and pinkish-lavender 
flowers are born in profusion during May 
and early June. The plants vary from two 
to three feet in height and somewhat re- 
semble radishes when in bloom. Being pro- 
lific seed producers, they self-sow under 
almost any conditions, either sun or shade, 
dry or wet. Those that are not desired are 
easily pulled. They make nice ‘‘follow- 
up” plants for tulips, and good fillers 
among newly-planted shrubs. They are 
equally satisfactory in shaded areas where 
many plants have difficulty in blooming. 

I, personally, find that they are easiest 
treated as biennials, pulling out and com- 
posting the plants when they are through 
blooming, allowing a few of the better 
colors to go to seed to self sow. After the 
first flower heads are cut a second crop of 
bloom usually follows. 

The only difficulty I have ever experi- 
enced with H. matronalis is mosaic, indi- 
cated by the mottled light and dark green 
leaves, on an occasional plant. Such plants 
should be pulled out immediately and put 
into the trash burner. 


—Victor-H. Ries. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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VEGETABLES ARE NEEDED—KEEP ‘EM GROWING 


Tickle the soil with the hoe — but not too 
much —to make it laugh with the harvest 


sist largely of cultivation, plus never- 

ending skirmishes with the insect in- 
vaders which are certain to appear. There 
are several different points of view about 
the matter of cultivation. One group of 
experts theorizes that no more work of this 
kind should be done than is necessary to 
keep the weeds down. Indeed, there are 
some extremists who argue that it is better 
to permit the growth of weeds in modera- 
tion than to disturb the earth by trying to 
uproot them. Gardenmakers who are more 
old-fashioned in their habits still claim that 
a garden should be cultivated immediately 
after a rain so as to provide a dust mulch 
which will prevent the escape of moisture. 

Where do all these contradictory opin- 
ions leave use? Well, no one can dispute 
the fact that weeds are robbers and that if 
they are permitted to remain they will 
poach on the preserves of the vegetables, 
taking up both the fertilizers and the mois- 
ture which the vegetables ought to have. 
It is also true, however, that the pulling or 
digging out of large weeds often disturbs 
the roots of the vegetables to a marked de- 
gree, perhaps reducing the amount of feed- 
ing to a point which seriously affects the 
growth of the plants. 

The answer to that problem seems quite 
simple—that is to eliminate the weeds as 
soon as they appear. If cultivation is car- 
ried on often enough to remove all the 
weeds before they are an inch high, no 
damage will be done to the crops and there 
will be a desirable conservation of plant 
food and moisture. 

The question of cultivating for the sole 
purpose of creating a dust mulch—that is, 


Pisses now on, garden work will con- 





using the cultivator or the hoe where no 
weeds exist—is one which has been dis- 
cussed pro and con for many years. Which- 
ever theory may be the right one, there is 
another point which seems worth consid- 
ering. If the soil is permitted to become 
hard, with a stiff crust over the top, much 
of whatever rain falls is likely to flow off 
instead of sinking into the earth. This is 
almost certain to be true if the ground 
slopes, and there are few gardens which are 
entirely level. If the soil is cultivated con- 
tinuously enough to keep the top loose and 
perhaps a trifle rough, practically all of the 
rain which falls upon it will penetrate the 
soil to a sufficient depth to reach the roots 
and give them the moisture which they 
need. With these facts in mind, the amount 
of cultivation to be given seems to be 
easily determined by any intelligent garden- 
maker. 

When it comes to the kind of cultivator 
to use, much depends upon the kind of soil 
to be worked. Of course, the old-fashioned 
hoe is indispensable at times, but there are 
other implements which are more economi- 
cal of labor and energy if conditions permit 
their use. Market gardeners have depended 
upon scuffle hoes over a long period and 
these long handled implements are found 
useful in the hands of amateurs. Cultiva- 
tion with them is almost certain to be shal- 
low and they are very effective in removing 
small weeds. They are useless, however, 
when the weeds become fairly well grown. 
Under such conditions a wheel cultivator 
is more effective, although as already stated 
it is not good garden management to per- 
mit weeds to become well established. 

Most wheel hoes are fitted with blades 


To keep weeds down is important but cultivation should be shallow. 
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that can be used for shallow cultivation as 
well as those which dig in more deeply. 
They can be used to greater advantage on 
land which is rather rough and filled with 
stones than any other garden tool except 
the common hoe. 

Ground which is free of stones can be 
cultivated quickly and well with a cultiva- 
tor designed especially to pulverize the 
earth. This machine, however, is not very 
satisfactory in ground containing stones as 
it is continually becoming clogged. 


Harvesting Soy Beans 


HE growing of soy beans for green 

vegetable purposes is now on the in- 
crease in many parts of the country. To 
be at their best the beans should be picked 
when the green pods are approximately 
two-thirds full and the beans are slightly 
soft and succulent. Picked young enough, 
the beans will have a firm, waxy texture 
which makes them pleasant to eat. 

According to Anna Marguerite Olsen, 
food expert of the Iowa State College, the 
pods of different varieties will reach this 
satisfactory picking condition at different 
times. If all are sown about May 12 the 
variety Sac will be ready to pick between 
August 15 and 26; Kanro between August 
23 and September 6; while Jagun will 
have its pods and seeds in just the right 
green condition between September 4 and 
September 17, at least under lowa condi- 
tions. 

Each pound of the green pods may be 
expected to yield about a half a pound of 
the shelled beans since the pods average 
about two beans each. Because the sugar 
content of the beans begins to diminish 
very quickly after picking, it is advisable 
that they be cooked as soon after picking 
as possible. However, before cooking can 
take place the difficult problem of extract- 
ing the beans from the shells must be sur- 
mounted. 

The time needed for this operation can 
be considerably lessened by first covering 
the pods with boiling water and permitting 
boiling to continue for about five minutes. 
Miss Olsen recommends that after parboil- 
ing, the beans be drained and chilled 
thoroughly with cold water. After shelling, 
the scalded pods may be held between the 
thumb and forefingers with the longer side 
up. The beans can then be squeezed out of 
their white surrounding membrane by 
snapping the pods into two pieces. The 
best way to use soy beans as a green vege- 
table is as substitutes for green peas. Started 
in cold, slightly salted water they are 
rapidly brought to a boil and cooked at a 
full boil in an open vessel for 12 minutes. 

It has also been found that the green 
soy bean season may be extended by freez- 





ing. After shelling, the green beans are 
blanched in boiling water for one minute, 
cooled quickly, packed in liquid-tight con- 
tainers and placed in cold storage lockers. 


Why Squash Vines Wilt 


HE sudden wilting of squash vines that 

are apparently in a healthy condition 
and growing vigorously can usually be 
traced to infestation of the vines by the 
squash borer, a pest that makes its appear- 
ance in the North in July and may be ex- 
ceedingly destructive unless suitable con- 
trol measures are taken to combat the in- 
sect. 

The squash borer is widespread in its 
distribution and so far as is known no 
variety of squash or pumpkin is immune 
to attack, although the bush types seem to 
be less severely injured than the vining 
types. Also, for some reason, borer injury 
is likely to be more destructive in the home 
garden than in commercial plantings. The 
presence of the borers is evidenced by the 
wilting of the vines and by small piles of 
frass issuing from tunnels in the vines, 
especially near the bases of the plants. A 
further search will reveal one or more large, 
fleshy, white grubs within the vines. In 
cases of severe injury, the stems are practi- 
cally severed from the root systems. 

Tests indicate that rotenone dust is the 
most effective and economical treatment 
for the control of the squash borer. How- 
ever, the War Production Board recently 
forbade the use of rotenone products proc- 
essed after April 13 on cotton, tobacco, 
cranberries, eggplant, cucurbits, onions, 
peppers, and sweet corn. The next best 
treatment, therefore, is a nicotine sulfate 
spray made up to contain two quarts of 
nicotine in 100 gallons of water, with 
three or four treatments at weekly inter- 
vals. Treatments should be aimed at the 
bases of the plants, which should be cov- 
ered very thoroughly. Cutting out the 
borers as soon as they are discovered and 
covering the vines with moist earth at a 
point three to four feet from the base afford 
a fair degree of control. 


Naturalizing the Arbutus 


OOKS on transplanting the wild flow- 

ers usually speak of trailing arbutus 
as being very difficult to establish. I hap- 
pened on an easy method which I am 
happy to pass on to any interested wild 
flower lovers. 

Some long-stemmed bouquets of arbu- 
tus were allowed to stand until the last 
flowers faded, when I noticed roots starting 
out along the stems, which are really a part 
of the vine. I let therm stand until a very 
good root growth had been made. Then I 
dug up some ground on the north side of 
the house and mixed in a little peat. The 
arbutus plants were put in and went right 
on growing, made some new leaves, and 
became well hardened up by late Fall. 

—Edna L. Crocker. 
Stillwater, Me. 


A Good Iris With a Hard Name 


N IRIS named Iris o-chro-leu -ca is due 
for a sudden rise to popularity in this 
section. It flourishes in California. A pic- 
ture of a four-year-old planting sets a 
vision for any gardener to follow. Florists 
have learned that when an orchid is wanted 
and is hard to get, the white I. ochroleuca 
with its golden yellow spot in the throat 
makes a grand substitute in bridal bouquets 
and corsages. 
Iris catalogues have listed it for a long 
time as an exquisite cut flower and, being 


The lovely Iris ochroleuca. 


an iris enthusiast, I read the iris bulletins 
and try out some “‘new-to-me’’ varieties 
each year. This iris, in particular, has at- 
tracted such attention in late years that the 
arrangers’ demand for cut-flower material 
is bound to follow. Let the southern I. 
fulva show a blossom and immediately 
folks think of their copper containers. 
Likewise, the plaited-like leaves of the 
hybrid, D. K. Williamson, always add a 
certain “‘something’’ to an arrangement. 

Unlike tall bearded iris rhizomes which 
usually have mother and daughter off- 
shoots, I. ochroleuca, whether bought 
from a local source or not comes as only 
a separate division and is small. Conse- 
quently, it takes time for it to gain enough 
strength to produce a bloomspike. It pre- 
fers a slightly acid soil that is rich and 
moist and, if set out under different condi- 
tions, it sulks for a long time and makes 
little growth for several years. Then, it 
produces as any other perennial. 
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My plantings were made two to three 
years apart. They are two large plantings, 
one in ordinary soil and the other in a more 
suitable one where the lake breezes temper 
the air. In one’s garden, plants moved in 
the Fall when the weather is cool and 
damp are best, for the plants divide and 
reset without a setback. Earlier planting 
means new growth and, if the weather is 
too dry, they perish. 

Control of the borer should be started 
early. It travels down fast and by mid-July 
one may find the usual frass present be- 
tween leaves but not the usual soaked areas 
or cut-edged leaves. The tan leaves look 
scorched and suggest an ailment but not 
necessarily the borer. In offsets the borer 
will be found in a tunnel across the top. 

In mature clumps or sections it will be 
found in a deep fissure in the center or 
underside of the rhizome. If there, it is 
about ready to leave for the ground under- 
neath to complete its life cycle. Look care- 
fully, if it is not at once visible, for a small 
opening in which its head will be visible. 
Where necessary, gardeners may try slit- 
ting each rhizome with a slender sharp 
knife and, as the borer is destroyed, it does 
no further damage yet it saves plant dis- 
turbance. This method never seems to 
harm bearded iris, so it should be as effec- 
tive with this type. 

For varieties, Mrs. A. W. Tait is earliest 
to bloom. It is a soft porcelain blue. Try it 
with House’s hybrid scabiosas in light and 
darker shades and border them with dark 
velvety purple petunias. Aurea is a good 
yellow and Lord Wolseley a nice purple. 
As this color loses its intensity under arti- 
ficial light, it is not preferred by some 
florists, yet it is lovely when cut or in the 
garden. There is also a giant form darker 
in color, which has more sword-like leaves 
and the plant flares at the top making a 
good accent plant for perennial borders or 
watersides. 

A newer pair is Shelford Giant, a pale 
creamy yellow, and Sunny Day, a gleam- 
ing -yellow of striking beauty. Mt. Whit- 
ney has been recognized as a superior white 
and, so, should be ‘‘tops,’” but I have not 
seen it. 

—Mrs. R. L. Ross. 
Tallmadge, Ohio. 


The Wild Clematis 


LOVELY wild vine of this region is 

the wild clematis. I had a mass of 
it climbing over a fence in one of my gar- 
dens. It also grew to the roof of a two- 
story house on a length of chicken wire. 
It is covered with filmy sprays of white 
flowers in June. These are followed by 
fluffy cotton seed bunches which stay on 
the vine sometimes until late Winter. They 
are very ornamental indeed. Many of our 
native plants can add charm and interest 
to a cultivated garden. 

—Edna L. Crocker. 

Stillwater, Me. 
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Chrysanthemums as a Hobby 


OR years I grew chrysanthemums as 

a hobby until my hobby came to be 
such a big one that I had to begin to 
grow plants to sell. During this time I have 
tried out about everything in sight and 
keep doing it. In the season of 1941 I had 
some 75 varieties in bloom. No favors were 
shown and the only help was good clean 
cultivation and suitable soil. I wanted to 
know the weaknesses as well as good 
points. 

I do not expect every variety to do 
equally well each year. Sometimes favorites 
have a bad season. Last year Ruth Hatton 
and R. Marion Hatton were much below 
par but past experience has proved them 
extra good. Last year I found in many a 
strong tendency to produce single flowers. 
Of these, Francis Whittlesey had no double 
flowers until the very last of the long 
season. 

Mrs. Pierre S. du Pont III has been all 
that one could hope for. A letter from Mr. 
Cumming tells me that | will like Eugene 
Wander and Milky Way better but they 
made just an ordinary impression this year. 
I am glad that Muskogee proved satisfac- 
tory, for it is by far my favorite among the 
pink and rose sorts. I am not going to 
have Pohatcong again; it is a little too 
dross. 

I have been interested in references to 
Little Bob. That name is synonymous 
with confusion. I have tried over a dozen 
plants under that name. Last year I re- 
ceived from one of the largest nurseries in 
the country a low-growing sort, with neat 
foliage that is free-flowering and round- 


headed rather than spreading. It has nice 
bronze-red flowers about three-quarters of 
an inch across. It came under the name Red 
Cushion but I consider this to be real 
Little Bob. Yet, from the same concern I 
obtained as Little Bob the old variety, 
Ethel, an erect-growing button sort with 
wretched foliage and unattractive flowers. 

As an early, I liked Geronimo, too. 
Seminole is good, but its running mate, 
the dingy rose Manantico, should never 
have been disseminated. I gave up Clara 
Curtis and White Gull but am loath to dis- 
continue Pigmy Gold yet. At times I have 
been pleased with an early called Ann 
Miller and, while only a very few of the 
single Koreans have a “‘toe hold” in my 
garden, I like the early yellow Sappho. 
Hebe and Apollo and, especially, Louise 
Schling are attractive. The pink semi- 
double Hestia has also made a good 
impression. 

Some of the double Koreans are par- 
ticularly satisfactory, such as Symphony, 
Ember, Cydonia, Caliph and Indian Sum- 
mer. Others without the warm colors are 
attractive. I do not like Burgundy or The 
Moor but some like them. 

I do have some real favorites among the 
older and not so old kinds. I could not do 
without Barbara Cumming. It is so good 
that it has apparently been rechristened 
Yellow Normandie and I have never yet 
had anything else sent me when I have 
bought Ohio Gold. So, I am inclined to 
wonder if this is not another synonym. 

Ruth Cumming is good but it now has 
competition from Ember and Cydonia, 





The handsome chrysanthemum Lavender Lady. 
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two that are near it in color. However, I 
have found that Ruth Cumming is pre- 
cariously hardy. Only one other kind has 
proven less Winter-hardy and that is 
Lavender Lady. Yet, many of my friends 
say that Lavender Lady is entirely hardy 
with them. Mr. Cumming tells me that I 
will find it so and that I must have had 
some untoward conditions, as it is very 
susceptible to water injury. However, my 
ground is well drained. Oddly enough, one 
of my friends grows it in a boggy patch 
that has to be deeply ditched and it grows 
with no Winter loss. 

If one does not have Granny Scovill, he 
should get it. I was told that it was very 
tender but it has wintered nicely for several 
years. I like Jean Cumming but it has such 
bad under-foliage with us that it cannot 
bear perfect flowers. L’ Argentuillais is one 
of the worth-while chrysanthemums. Dur- 
ing the past two or three seasons this old 
variety has come back with a rebound and 
it deserves attention. I also have a liking 
for Rose Glow. 

Algonquin is about the only other of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture varieties that I care for. In fact, if all 
had been dropped save this and Musko- 
gee, it would have been better. There is 
such a mixture of new sorts that it is “‘con- 
fusion worse confounded”’ to get varieties 
straight. This is one of my obsessions: I 
want to classify everything into its exact 
niche. 

I suppose many have found Judith 
Anderson as attractive as I have. I had only 
a dozen or so plants and none to offer and 
it was the most sought-after variety I had 
last year. 

I have a bronze-red button variety with 
flowers nearly seven-eighths of an inch in 
diameter. It grows three feet high with 
trusses of often up to 20 flowers on strong 
stalks. It is rather late but also frost-hardy 
and well worth planting near buildings 
where it extends the season. It is not Ouray, 
which has larger flowers on somewhat 
shorter stalks. 

I had hoped that among the newer vari- 
eties would be some nice late whites. There 
are pinks and more pinks but I have not 
found an acceptable medium-late white. A 
while back I had occasion to drive over a 
back road and saw a house with many 
white ‘“‘mums”’ and stopped, as I usually 
do. ‘They were of a large decorative sort, 
not fully double, but the flowers were 
three inches across and pure white. The 
stalks were nearly two feet high and each 
bore five or six well-formed flowers. How- 
ever, the branch that bore each flower was 
decidedly weak, which interfered with its 
usefulness for cutting. Yet, it did not de- 
tract from its grace. 

When all is said and done, the medium- 
late sorts are my favorites. The chrysanthe- 
mum has its season and the season has its 
colors. Pinks seem out of place in the Fail, 
just as do warm reds in early Spring. I am 
glad we have no blue chrysanthemums and 
that violets and hyacinths have the colors 
they do. 


Newark, N. Y. —Robert Dunlop. 








STUDY YOUR PLANTS FOR THEIR SPIRALS — 


Take a Sunday afternoon to learn something 
interesting about nature’s way of working 


AKE a Sunday afternoon in your 
garden and discover the ‘dynamic 
spiral.” Probably you never realized 

that every plant, large and small, is built 
with the same geometric plan. Note the 
center of a daisy, for example. Its compact 
little units (each a complete flower) may 
seem to be arranged in concentric circles. 
Look again. They are not circles but ar- 


The pine cone is an example of spiral 


construction. 


ranged in a perfect helical spiral. A single 
row of florets goes round and round like a 
coiled rope. 

Now compare the flat disc of the daisy 
with the raised center of a black-eyed Susan 
or coneflower. The row of florets goes 
round and round the axis as it mounts at a 
constant angle and builds a cone-shaped 
structure. 

Branches and leaves, whether of wild- 
flowers or trees, may appear to be jumbled 
and haphazard. But the wonderful fact is 
that they are all arranged according to the 
same spiral principle. To realize this fact, 


imagine the center of the cone of the black- 
eyed Susan pulled out until the entire coil 
is extended and the units separated along 
the spiral. This suggests how buds, 
branches, and leaves are precisely arranged 
at their specific angles around the axis of 
the trunk or twig to which they are 
attached. 

If this sounds incredible, attach a string 
to the base of a leaf stem on a tree, carry 
it to the next higher leaf and so on. You 
will find that the string makes a diagram 
of that tree’s spiral. The distances between 
the leaves may vary, but their angles with 
each other never vary. 

The simplest (not counting the small 
minority which have whorls or opposite 
leaves) are the spirals of the elm and lin- 
den. Each leaf is exactly opposite the one 
below, so that their angles are 180 degrees. 
To make one complete turn takes two 
leaves. The leaves of a beech are set at 120 
degree angles, so that to make one complete 
turn takes three leaves. The commonest 
tree leaf spiral is found, for example, on 
the oaks, cherries, apples and poplars. You 
have to go round the twig twice before you 
touch a leaf directly in line with the start- 
ing leaf and in so doing you touch five 
leaves. This is known as a two-fifths spiral. 
The angle between each leaf is two-fifths 
of a circle or 144 degrees. 

The branches of a tree or the leaves on 
the branches do not appear to spiral closer 
and closer to the axis, as in the case of the 
daisy center. That axis (the branch or 
trunk of the tree) is so enormously elon- 
gated that it is practically a cylinder. There- 
fore, tree leaf spirals approach closely to 
that of a spiral staircase (this is known as 


an Archimedes spiral). Actually, however, 
they, too, are helical spirals that are pulled 
out lengthwise. The top of a tree trunk is 
smaller than the base, it has fewer wood 
rings, so that it is a true cone and not a 
cylinder. 

The curves of the dynamic spiral that 
runs all through nature have a constant 


This is the spiral form usually followed by natu 


geometric ratio, just as the ratio of radius 
to circumference of a circle is constant re- 
gardless of the size of the circle. This spiral 
that nature uses has the ratio 2.618. This 
same ratio enters into the spirals of leaves 
and petals, the bracts of pine-cones, the 
twists of vines and tendrils. 

It is the same in other fields. If beside 
the daisy a spider has built his web in the 
field, you wiil see the coils of the daisy cen- 
ter duplicated in the strands of the spider 
web. This is the fundamental formula of 
natural beauty. 

—Rutherford Platt. 


New York, N. Y. 


Look at this daisy center with the eyes half closed to get the spiral effect. 
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SPENT July Fourth, 1941, in Santa 

Maria, Cal., flower town par excellence, 
and as I did not have my ears shell shocked 
with fire crackers, I was open to many fea- 
tures in horticulture. All the five miles be- 
tween the town and the coast were masses 
of flowers grown for seed, 80-acre strips 
of purple stocks, double petunias, wall 
flowers, annual larkspur, sweet alyssum, 
annual phlox, poppies, violas and Chinese 
forget-me-nots. The road was lined with 
banks of mesembryanthemums. 

In the town itself, which loves to fill 
its vacant lots with flowers, I found the 
hotel had three gardens, a cutting garden 
where just then gladioli and agapanthus 
were most prominent, the latter being 
much watered to get long stemmed blos- 
soms; a California garden, where wood 
strawberries, columbines, evening prim- 
roses and matilija poppy were abundant; 
and a garden of succulents. 

William Baker, an E. O. Orpet man 
from Santa Barbara in the employ of the 
hotel, showed me about. He fascinated me 
with his quotation about the ‘“‘demned de- 
lusive pimpernel,’’ his assurance that he 
was “better than the average Cornishman 
as he was an isolated type’’ and his state- 
ment that ‘‘the Lord did his best work last 
and made Devonshire.”’ 

Having worked with Orpet, he was in- 
terested in foreign plants, and he led me 
to the city park in front of the hospital, 
a new plot of ground just planted with 
small western Australian eucalypts such as 
ficifolia, forrestiana and torquata. On the 
bare ground under the trees, none of which 
was more than two feet high, nasturtiums 
ran in every direction—rivulets of green 
with yellow, red or wine outbursts of color, 
an excellent idea that should be applied 
everywhere to vacant lots and curbings, 
just as in Bermuda where nasturtiums run 
riot. 

The most Fourth-of-July object in 
town was a mass of red and white gladioli 
with long sprays of blue agapanthus in the 
hotel lobby. Very patriotic, but I would 
have preferred a simpler arrangement, 
cream colored gladioli with blue agapan- 
thus. cnieenenanyats 

RS. HARRIETT FOOTE of Mar- 

blehead, Mass., New England's most 
noted rosarian, tells me that the roses in her 
garden flowered earlier this year than in 
any year which she can remember. They 
made a tremendous splash of color the 
second week in June, many days ahead of 
the time when visitors naturally flock to 
Mrs. Foote’s garden. 

This garden, by the way, is one of the 
outstanding points of interest in the eastern 
states so far as rose lovers are concerned. 
No pretense of landscaping has been 
attempted by Mrs. Foote, but the roses 


which she grows in great profusion are 
almost unbelievably robust. Hybrid teas 
which are only two feet high in my garden 
grow two and three times as tall for Mrs. 
Foote, while some of the hybrid perpetuals 
are little less than trees. 

This remarkable growth attained in 
Mrs. Foote’s garden cannot be wholly 
ascribed to local conditions either, for the 
plants found in gardens planted and super- 
vised by Mrs. Foote for other persons are 
almost as lusty. Mrs. Foote has been re- 
sponsible for many gardens of note, includ- 
ing that of Mr. Edwin S. Webster at Quis- 
sett, Mass., the rose garden on the Arthur 
Curtiss James estate in Newport, R. I:, and 
the wonderful garden laid out some years 
ago on the grounds of Mr. Henry Ford 
in Dearborn, Mich. 


HE first climbing rose to open in my 

garden this year gave me a surprise. It 
was a climbing Talisman, a rose which I 
planted three years ago without even the 
hope that it would do very much climbing. 
Well, this rose has now reached almost to 
the second story of my house and this 
Spring was smothered with magnificent 
blossoms, counterparts of those found on 
Talisman in the garden of hybrid teas. 
That this rose will continue to bloom 





Dr. Liberty Hyde Bailey visits the green- 
houses at Garfield Park in Chicago. 


throughout the Summer seems almost too 
much to expect in view of its Spring per- 
formance, but it gave me intermittent flow- 
ers all last season and if it is indeed to 
be numbered among the so-called “‘ever- 
blooming climbers’’ it will prove one of 
the choicest acquisitions I have made in 
recent years. 
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R. J. HORACE McFARLAND has 
written about the unusual produc- 
tivity of bloom found in his Harrisburg, 
Pa., garden this season, but I am sure that 
Pennsylvania has no monopoly on roses, 
although I would have given much to see 
the breath-taking rose garden at Hershey 
last month. The Hershey garden is a de- 
light to the eye throughout the Summer, 
but it must have outdone itself this Spring. 
Roses in my New England gardens have 
been not only extremely free blooming, but 
have seemed to me at least, rather unusual 
as to the quality and size of the flowers, 
regardless of variety. It is a season like this 
which convinces the rose lover that life is 
worth-while, regardless of gas and tire 
troubles and all the other difficulties that 
go along with a war. 





AM happy to give my readers a glimpse 

of Professor Liberty Hyde Bailey as he 
appeared when walking through the won- 
derful conservatory at Garfield Park in 
Chicago a few days ago. The picture was 
sent to me by Frank K. Balthis, a member 
of the staff, who was privileged to escort 
Professor Bailey through the conservatory, 
which he had not visited for 50 years. Mr. 
Balthis writes, ‘“‘I am too modest to repeat 
all that Professor Bailey said about our 
collection of plants, and their condition, 
but suffice it to say that his remarks were 
quite commendable.”’ I can well believe 
that whatever the professor said about the 
collection at Garfield Park was compli- 
mentary in its nature, for there are few in- 
stitutions of its kind in the country which 
can compare with the one in Chicago. 
And, of course, Professor Bailey is a guest 
whom all institutions delight to honor. 


LANTING your lawn with strawber- 

ries seems to me very much like break- 
ing the French law of good taste which 
forbids us to meler les genres, that is ‘‘mix 
the kinds,’’ but in France one often runs 
across calendula and clove pinks in the 
midst of kitchen garden peas and lettuce. 

Yet when necessity of war or soil de- 
mands, strawberries are not out of place 
in the front yard. A friend of mine who 
has just built a new house up on the foot- 
hills in Arcadia, Cal., next door on the 
east to Pasadena, writes me as follows 
about his strawberry lawn. 

I planted about 3500 strawberry plants a 
foot apart to make a ground cover, as the soil 
is very gravelly and not suitable for a grass 
lawn. These plants are almost entirely orna- 
mental with large white blossoms and a few 
berries, which are small but sweet and pos- 
sessing a wonderful aroma. The plants send out 
runners in all directions and I expect the front 
yard to be covered by Fall. 

I know the perfume of his berries, for 


I have smelt it in white strawberries given 
me by Mrs. Hollis Webster of Lexington, 





Mass., and Mr. Hugh Logan of Inverness. 
Whether the strawberry lawn will be valu- 
able as a permanent lawn remains to be 
seen. It reminds me of last century lawns 
in the vicinity of Boston, which were 
founded on potato patches. You could not 
have a good lawn, it was maintained in 
1880, unless you first raised potatoes on it. 
And grandma had a good time after din- 
ner in the long June twilights picking off 
the potato bugs and gossiping with the 
Main Street passers-by. She was helping 
the children lay the lawn foundation. 


Supports for Garden Plants 


HE primary rule in _ providing 

“‘crutches’’ or supports for plants is 
to do the job before they are flat on the 
ground. With dahlias or tomatoes it is best 
to set the stakes or trellises before the plants 
are put in. The same thing goes for pole 
beans. Of course, in the case of those weak- 
stemmed vegetables, a large part of the 
reason for staking is to save room. Further- 
more, one should not only provide the sup- 
port at planting time but he should also 
make sure that such support is strong 
enough and set deeply enough in the earth 
to ensure its staying in position. It is trag- 
edy of the first order to trust a weak- 
stemmed plant to a pole or trellis which is 
itself not secure against collapsing before 
the wind or under the weight of plant 
growth. 

Another thing one should make sure of 
is that the support is high enough. The 
reverse is also true. One should not use 
fence posts where slender bamboos will do. 
An excellent example of overdoing staking 
is seen in the common practice of surround- 
ing individual clumps of delphiniums with 
circles of club-like stakes. All that is 
needed is one strong slightly flexible stake 
right in the middle of each clump. With 
all branches looped loosely to this common 
center they will help support each other 
and the plants can sway in the breeze, held 
together by a stake which is hardly notice- 
able. 

When it comes to staking the smaller 
garden plants of various kinds it still holds 
that the stakes should be in place and in 
use before the growth gets knocked flat by 
Summer storms. To go out and pull them 
up after a storm often makes for a sorry- 
looking garden. If one is using stakes, he 
should follow the above idea—one stake 
in the middle—and start tying the stems to 
that stake early and then put on successive 
ties as growth progresses. When flowering 
time cames one can clip off the portions of 
the stakes which extend above the blooms. 

When it comes to multiple-branched 
plants such as phloxes or chrysanthemums, 
I find that good old-fashioned pea brush 
works best. Several pieces of twiggy brush 
placed so that the stems yet to be grown 
will come up through it will, by flowering 
time, support plants with a perfect natural- 
ness of appearance. 

—William Freston. 
Boston, Mass. 


Life-Sustaining Wild Plants” 


F YOU were lost in the wilds in the 
Spring, you could find plenty of wild 
greens to eat, both raw and cooked—many 
of them plentiful enough, and unattractive 
enough as far as flowers go, so that you 
would not mind using them. Skunk cab- 
bage, for example, is good if the young 
leaves are taken while they are still rolled 
up. If the water is changed several tithes 
during the cooking the characteristic aroma 
will be removed — also, unfortunately, 
most of the vitamins and minerals! Milk- 
weed shoots when only a few inches tall 
in the Spring, are good if the cooking 
water is changed several times to remove 
the milky juice. Young jewelweeds make 
good greens. 

The young shoots of pokeweed are a 
good substitute for asparagus; but no part 
of the root must be eaten, as it is poison- 
ous. Several kinds of ferns may be eaten 
like asparagus, too, but they should be 
taken only from places where they are very 
plentiful. Young leaves of the common 
brake and sensitive fern may be cut just as 
they are unrolling. 

Some of the commonest garden weeds 
make the best of greens—-lamb’s quarters 
or ‘‘wild spinach,’ for example, when less 
than a foot tall. Green amaranth, when 
young and tender, is very mild, and so can 
be mixed with stronger-flavored herbs. 
Some other common weeds good for greens 
are shepherd's purse, common plantain, 
day-flower, and roundleaved mallow or 
cheeses. Purslane or pusley has a slightly 
acid taste. 

Some of the weeds are bitter, and so are 
palatable only when the first water is 
poured off. This is true of curly dock or 
yellow dock, bitter dock, and winter cress 
or yellow rocket. 

Burdock can be a very useful weed: its 
leaf stalks can be eaten raw, or cooked as 
asparagus, and its root can be eaten, 
cooked. 

Nearly everyone has eaten yellow wood- 
sorrel raw, and sheep sorrel, and pepper- 
grass; one can also use for salad shepherd's 
purse (especially if blanched); lady’s 
thumb or heartweed, and bitter cress, 
which last plant looks much like water 
cress. 

The Indian cucumber-root is better 
known to most people as a Spring flower 
than as a food plant. It has a crisp white 
underground stem, which smells and tastes 
like cucumber, and is good to eat raw. We 
have several kinds of wild onions, which 
are good raw or cooked. 

The underground stems of cattails and 
golden club, and the tuberous roots of 
butterfly- weed can be cooked and eaten. 

The Indians ate the bulbs of the Turk’s 
cap lily and the Canada lily, but for my 
part, I would have to be pretty hungry to 
dig up a lily bulb and eat it. 


*Digest of talk on “Edible Wild Plants” 
broadcast over Station WNYC by Hester M. 
Rusk, May 15, 1942. 
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The roots of chicory and dandelion may 
be ground and roasted and used in place of 
coffee; the leaves of both of them may be 
put to good use as greens. 

Wild rice was an important food of the 
Indians, and can be bought in the stores 
now—-at a price much higher than that of 
cultivated rice. The seeds of wild lupine 
and vetches are good substitutes for beans 
and peas. Hog peanuts, formed under- 
ground as cultivated peanuts are, are good 
to eat raw. 

The leaves of many of our wild plants 
may be used for tea. Among them is a 
plant popularly called New Jersey tea, for 
that very reason. It was dried and used for 
tea at the time of the American Revolu- 
tion. Leaves of the sweet goldenrod, with 
an anise-like fragrance, have even been 
shipped to China to be used for tea. Some 
other native tea plants are ground ivy, bee 
balm, and wild bergamot. 

The red berries of sumac are good for 
“Indian lemonade’’; merely putting them 
in water for a few minutes takes the acid 
out of the hairs and flavors the beverage. 
White berries of sumac are useless for 
lemonade because they are smooth; besides 
the plants which bear them are poisonous 
to touch. This offensive group includes 
poison ivy, poison oak and poison sumac. 

If you were lost in the wilds in the 
Spring, you would have a hard time find- 
ing wild fruits to eat. But beginning in 
June with wild strawberries and juneber- 
ries, and in July and August there would 
be plenty—blueberries and huckleberries, 
raspberries and blackberries, wild cherries, 
wild apples, pears, and red haws, wild 
plums and beach plums, elderberries, wild 
cranberries and mulberries, wild grapes and 
persimmons, are so well known as hardly 
to need mention. 

But there are others not so commonly 
known, one of which is the May apple or 
mandrake, with beautiful white flowers in 
May and small lemon-like fruits ripe in 
July or August; its underground stem is 
poisonous. 

If you were lost in the wilds in the 
growing season, then, you could have a 
wide variety of food, and very well bal- 
anced meals. You could have starchy roots, 
bulbs, and underground stems to take the 
place of potatoes; you could have rice, and 
substitutes for beans; also plenty of cooked 
greens, and substitutes for asparagus; 
onions, and plenty of salads; bread; wild 
fruits (if not too early); coffee, tea and 
lemonade; and even sugar for your bever- 
ages and fruits. 

If too late for the sap of maples or 
of sweet birch (about a month later than 
maples), you could get sugar from the 
stems of the reeds in marshes, or from 
milkweed flowers. You could even end 
your meal with nuts and candy; hog pea- 
nuts for nuts, and with your wild sugar 
you could candy the underground stems of 
the sweet flag. 
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Advice on Christmas Cactus 


HAVE had success with the Christmas 

cactus, carrying several over for years. 
In my opinion, proper control of the wa- 
tering of the plants is the secret. I always 
keep them on the dry side, seldom water- 
ing more than once a week. When the new 
growth begins and tiny roots are sent out 
all along the joints during the sunny days 
of April and May, I start the weekly water- 
ing. At this season I give them a slight dose 
of commercial fertilizer or a teaspoon to 
a large pot when cleaning the plants prior 
to moving outdoors for the Summer. 

I place all my pots outdoors as soon as 
danger of frost is passed, setting them on 
large pots turned upside down in a semi- 


shaded location under the lilac bushes 
along one of the garden paths. During the 
Summer the plants put on most of their 
new growth and are bright and fresh- 
looking when moved into the house in the 
Fall. Watering in the Summer is done 
mainly in dry spells and with the hose 
when caring for the garden. 

When the plants come indoors in the 
Fall I water about once a week but no 
more and very often, less. If the new 
growth hangs far down, the plant is thirsty 
and should be watered more often. One 
cannot trust the withered appearance of 
the leaves, as this is often due to excess 
moisture and a rotting of the roots. 

The time of budding depends upon the 
heat of the room in which the plant spends 


the Fall. Mine are generally covered with 
buds at Christmas time and are in full 
flower from January to March or April. 

Branches broken off in the Spring can 
be stuck in the ground or in a pot plunged 
in the garden and will be well-rooted by 
Fall. When branches are broken off in the 
Fall I place them in witch balls and glass 
vases on the plant shelves where they root, 
bud and flower copiously. I have one 
branch in water now, less than’seven inches 
long but with six full-sized flowers and 
three other buds. 

I find similar care is also successful with 
the Thanksgiving cactus and the red Easter 
cactus. 

—Elsetta Gilchrist. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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PROTECTS AGAINST 


both chewing and suck- 
ing insects, such as 
Aphis, Leaf - hoppers, 
Flea Beetle, Fruit 
Worm, Sawfly, Thrips, 
Caterpillars, Striped 
Cucumber Beetle, Mex- 
ican Bean Beetle, Cab- 
bage Worm, Tomato 
Worm. It also protects 
against fungous diseas- 
es like Leafspot, Leaf 
Scorch, Rust, Mildew, 
Blight, Scab, Anthrac- 
nose and BlackRot. It 
is also effective as a 
Japanese Beetle repel- 
lent. 
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T/ A QUICK, EASY WAY TO PROTECT PLANTS 
e AGAINST INSECTS AND DISEASES 


No longer need you spend hours “messing” 
with tricky formulas and mixing solutions. 
No longer need you waste valuable time 
cleaning up spray guns after every session 
in the garden—or forgetting to—and find- 
ing your equipment all gummed up. No 
longer need you use one spray for insects 
and then go over everything again with 
something else to get the fungous diseases. 
And no longer need you spend HOURS to 
do a job that could be done in minutes! 
For the great Research Laboratories of the 
Tennessee Corporation have developed a 
new product which ends such troubles once 
and for all. 


It is called LOMA 2-In-1 DUST — and 
is a double-action product which gives 
two-way control of garden pests. It not 
only protects against fungous diseases but 
against insects—both sucking and chewing. 

LOMA 2-In-1 DUST contains a radically 
new FUNGICIDE, Tennessee “26” Copper 
“buffered” to prevent injury to foliage, 
—and a potent, reliable and complete 
INSECTICIDE. 


Although LOMA 2-In-1 DUST is amaz- 


Here, Mr. & Mrs. Victory Gardener, is what you’ve been waiting for! 


ingly efficient, it is ABSOLUTELY SAFE 
— will not injure even the most delicate 
buds and sprouts. It does not deteriorate 
and will not corrode or “gum up” the gun, 
which can, therefore, be left filled and al- 
ways ready. 

Also, you will find dusting has many 
advantages over spraying. Dust guns are 
lighter as well as far easier to handle than 
spray guns. They cost less. Last longer. 
Do the job im a fraction of the time re- 
quired for spraying. 

While LOMA 2-In-1 DUST can be ap- 
plied with any good dust gun, we recom- 
mend the Special Loma Gun shown below. 


Keep your garden healthy and beautiful 
this easy, modern way. Be one of the first 
in your community to use this wonderfully 
easy and efficient method of insect and 
disease control. 


LOMA 2-In-1 DUST is new. If your dealer 
does not yet handle it, send us your remit- 
tance for what you will require and we 
will see that your order is filled through 
some nearby dealer. See prices below. 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


Loma Division 
61 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Loma2Dust 


Loma Dust is economical — a a): qit:t 
little goes a long way. Intro- int 
ductory Size 50¢. 4-Ib. Econ- 
a omy Package $1.50. Loma 
Dust Gun $1.25. 
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Greatest Garden Book Bargain | 
Here they are:— 
PLANT HUNTING 


TWO VOLUMES 


This was Wilson’s masterpiece. In it he reviews the fascinating 
history of plant hunting, together with notes and anecdotes of 
the remarkable group of plant hunters whose work preceded his. 
In these two lavish volumes are the stories, too, of strange and 
rare plants to be found in distant parts of the world, with com- 
ments on many of China’s floral treasures introduced into this 
country. These two volumes contain scores of full-page illustra- 
tions, many of them from Wilson’s own photographs. The print- 
ing is superb. Each book has a gilt top and deckle edges. It is 
an unusual event when a fifteen dollar set of books $ 50 


like this can be purchased for five dollars. 


Formerly $15.00 NOW 


ARISTOCRATS OF THE TREES 


This superb volume, containing a frontispiece in color, is per- 
haps the most unique of all the books which Wilson wrote. It 
is a book which tree lovers, familiar with its scope, keep close 
at their elbows. Its many illustrations are a joy to picture lovers 
and its pages contain information not to be found 

anywhere else. Truly an aristocrat among books! $600 


Formerly $15.00 NOW 


ARISTOCRATS OF THE GARDEN 


TWO VOLUMES 


These beautifully printed, handsomely bound, and fully illus- 
trated books should have a place on the bookshelf of every 
garden maker who wishes to be informed about the newer trees 
and shrubs. They contain information not to be found anywhere 
else—information about trees and shrubs, many of which Wilson 
discovered or introduced into American gardens. Two de luxe 
volumes for one’s own library or for a holiday gift. The second 
volume of the set contains the newer trees and shrubs from 
foreign lands, with notes about different ways in which they 


can be used to advantage. A book based almost $ 50 
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entirely upon Wilson’s own expeditions. 
Pp Pp 


Formerly $10.00 NOW 


THESE GREAT WILSON BOOKS at 14 PRICE or less 
Order Your Copies Now While They Are Available 
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Leucothoe in the North 


leucothoé has been slow to gain the 
place in our gardens which its year- 
round beauty deserves. In my experience 
Leucothoé catesbzi is entirely hardy as far 
north as northern New Jersey, having en- 
dured a temperature of 20 degrees below 
zero better than one would expect of a 
native of the Carolinas. 

It is an evergreen shrub of such distinc- 
tion of leaf and grace of line that it is par- 
ticularly desirable as a foreground plant- 
ing in front of taller shrubs. The foliage 
which is a beautiful deep green in Summer 
may range in Winter from greens to red- 
dish bronze. This variation in color, 
together with the fact that it lasts almost 
indefinitely in water, makes leucothoé espe- 
cially suitable for arrangements in the 
house in Winter and the perfect comple- 
ment for bronze, copper or dull pottery 
containers. Its gracefully curving stems 
give it another advantage, since it has none 
of the stiffness characteristic of some other 
broad-leaved evergreens. 

Fearing that the leucothoé might not be 
hardy in the North, I first made a cautious 
investment in five very small and inexpen- 
sive shrubs which I planted in an out-of- 
the-way corner where I could watch their 
development. In two or three years they 
had grown into handsome little shrubs 
worthy of a more prominent location. In 
the process of transplanting I was surprised 
to find that several had self-layered and 
this discovery started me on a happy career 
of growing them by the simple process of 
pegging down a branch and covering it 
with soil. It roots almost as quickly by this 
process as do the stems of the ubiquitous 
forsythia. 

Perhaps my initial fear for its hardiness 
was the basis of my success in growing 
leucothoé, for it led me to give the first 
young plants a generous mulch of peat 
moss when setting them out. Remembering 
the conditions under which I had seen it 
in the wild, I planted it in partial shade 
in acid soil well enriched with humus. Since 
then I have never lost any of the plants I 
have bought or any of the dividends that 
have accrued by division or layering of 
older plants. 

I have, however, learned by experience 
the wisdom of deferring to the plant's 
preferences in the matter of location. When 
I thoughtlessly planted some on an ex- 
posed bank they suffered so from Winter 
winds that they had to be cut back almost 
to the ground in Spring. Since then, I have 
always been careful to plant them where 
they were sheltered from prevailing winds. 

—DeEtte B. Jacobs. 
Morristown, N. J. 











CHOOSE CHOICE IRIS 


Select Elect Hemerocallis 
from our free catalogue 


OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
The Kelloggs No. Granby, Conn. 
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Ceanothus Carefully Studied 


“‘Ceanothus,’’ by Maunsell Van Rensselaer 
and Howard E. McMinn. Published by the 
Santa Barbara Botanic Garden, Santa Barbara, 
Cal. Price $2.50. 


Two California authors have produced 
a book of exceptional value, even though 
in a restricted field. The genus ceanothus 
is comprised of 55 species, 25 varieties 
and 11 natural hybrids, all native to North 
America. Of this array only five grow wild 
east of the Mississippi river. Most of them 
are native to California. This made their 
study easy at Santa Barbara. 

Varying in size from low creepers to 
small trees and with flowers ranging from 
deep blue to white, pink or lavender ceano- 
thuses are of interest to gardener and bota- 
nist alike. For this reason this book is di- 
vided into two parts. Part | is designed for 
the horticulturist and includes non-techni- 
cal descriptions and general cultural direc- 
tions. Part II is technical in that it includes 
botanical descriptions together with keys 
to all known species and varieties. 


Mrs. Clarkson’s New Book 


“Herbs, Their Culture and Uses,” by 
Rosetta E. Clarkson. Published by Macmillan 
Co., New York, N. Y. Price $2.75. 


Concise directions are given for the 
propagation and culture of many varieties 
of herbs together with methods of harvest- 
ing and storing them. One unusual fea- 
ture is a long section of delicious recipes 
using culinary herbs for adding variety to 
many dishes. Tabular paragraphs and herb 
tables giving particularized directions are 
arranged for quick and convenient refer- 
ence. The illustrations are by Tabea Hof- 
mann. Mrs. Clarkson is looked upon as an 
authority on the subject of herbs and her 
book will have a wide appeal. 


A Monthly Garden Guide 


“Wake Up and Garden,” by Ruth Cross. 
Published by Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 
N. Y. Price $2.95. 

Here is a book which is put forward as 
a complete month-by-month guide to gar- 
dening. It is intended to show the average 
person how to make the most of his land, 
whether it is just a small plot or acres 
around a farm home. Since it is a month- 
by-month treatment, the reader can break 
into the cycle at any point. 


Pictorial Vegetable Growing 


“The Food Garden,”’ by Laurence and Edna 
Blair. Published by the Macmillan Co., New 
York, N. Y. Price $2.00. 

“The Food Garden”’ is a how-to-do-it 
book. Its 20 double-page spreads of line 
drawings with explanations show in detail 
the various steps in the cultivation of each 
crop and the particular cultural problems 
of each. The text gives full explanation to 
the drawings, further cultural directions, 
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insect and disease control, harvesting and 
storing methods. The authors have-selected 
for discussion a limited number of vegeta- 
bles, herbs and fruits with particular atten- 
tion to growing the preventive foods. 


Soilless Culture Up-To-Date 


“‘Chemical Gardening,”’ by D. R. Matlin. 
Published by the Chemical Publishing Co., 
Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. Price $2.25. 

Due to the development of new meth- 
ods and the receipt of numerous letters de- 
manding the latest information, the author 
has found it necessary to write this addi- 
tional book on the chemical-growing or 
soilless culture of plants. The aim of the 
book is to show, in a simple and practical 
way the methods of chemical gardening so 
that anyone whether trained or inexperi- 
enced can put them into practice. 


New Book About Cacti 


“Cactus Culture,”’ by Ellen D. Schulz. Pub- 
lished by Orange Judd Co., New York, N. Y. 
Price $2.00. 

The principles and cultural methods 
essential to the successful growth of desert 
plants, as well as their artistic selection and 
arrangement, are presented in a simple 
direct way. Even for the experienced 
grower, this book will offer many sugges- 


tions for profitable and interesting experi- 
mentation. 


Galls on Witch-Hazels 


ONE-SHAPED galls, about one-half 

an inch high, are sometimes abundant 
on the leaves of witch hazel. The galls be- 
gin as yellowish spots upon the leaves, in- 
crease rapidly in size. are green for some 
weeks and then turn a brilliant red. The 
gall itself is not especially injurious to 
witch-hazel and the aphids or plant lice 
which produce the galls are decidedly in- 
teresting. They winter in black eggs, usu- 
ally near the buds or leaf scars of the pre- 
ceding season. The tiny aphids appear a 
week or more before the leaves, establish 
themselves upon the young foliage when 
it appears and extract the plant juices 
through a needle-like proboscis. They also 
inject a stimulant or hormone which affects 
the nearby leafy tissue. This produces the 
gall, a thick-walled hollow cone nearly 
half an inch high, a fifth of an inch in’ 
diameter and quite different from the nor- 
mal leaf. 

A relative idea of what this means 
would be for a six-foot man to compel 
some plant to produce an inhabitable hol- 
low cone of edible tissues nearly 100 feet 
high and 60 feet in diameter. The insect, 
through its normal feeding habits, compels 
the witch-hazel leaf to provide a roomy 
and comfortable shelter, admirably suited 
to its requirements. 





control and eradication. 


Send 25 cents today. 
HORTICULTURE 


POISON IVY BULLETIN 


New and Timely 


This illustrated bulletin is indispensable for use among School 
Systems, Garden Clubs, Park Departments, Army Camps, Country estate 
and Suburban home owners. Tells you how to identify this scourge, 
how the poison is spread, and summarizes the most effective means of 


Twenty pages of up-to-the-minute information. 


Horticultural Hall 


Boston, Mass. 








ZLOTOX 


CRAB GRASS 
KILLER 


Double Action 
Kills both Plant and Seeds 
16 ounces treats 1 to 2 thousand sq. ft. 
8 oz. $1.00—16 oz. $1.50 
32 oz. $2.50—5S lbs. $4.50° 
Mailed free East of Mississippi 
Descriptive Circular free on request 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England's Leading Seed Store” 
12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 











HARDY LILIES 


The finest of the hardy Lilies 
which are most valued in New 
England Gardens are now in 
flower. Come and see our display 
of Regale and many of its Hy- 
brids, Testaceum, and many 
other varieties of which we will 
have splendid stocks for sale 
later in the season. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
Lily Specialist 


Front Street Weymouth, Mass. 
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EVERGREENS 


Planted in August and 
September will be well estab- 
lished before Winter. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Established in 1832) 
West Newbury, Massachusetts 








{sk your Seedsman for 


Imp. Soap Spray 
NON-POTSONOUS 
But means Sure Death to 
Litae af Stell ie) 

Sole Manufacturers 


The American Color & Chemical Co. 


176 Purchase Street Boston, Mass 





Conley’s Oregon Grown Bulbs 
Produce Perfect Spring Gardens 


Tulips, Daffodils, Iris, Scillas, Muscari, 
Crocus, West Coast Natives 

Send for our complete catalog illustrated in 

color listing many varieties. Get fresh top-size 


bulbs direct from our farms. 1941 prices 
prevail. 


CONLEY’S BLOSSOM FARM 
Box 386H Eugene, Oregon 











Important Bulletins 


at Special Prices 


Vegetables for Victory 
Formerly 25¢ Now 15¢ 


Begonias and How to 
Grow Them 
Formerly 50¢ Now 25c¢ 
Herbs and How to Know and 
Use Them 
Formerly 75¢ Now 25¢ 
Rock Gardens and What to 


Grow in Them 
Formerly 25¢ Now 10¢ 


The Lawn, How to Make and 


Maintain It 
Formerly 50¢ Now 25¢ 


House Plants and How to 


Grow Them 
Formerly 25¢ Now 10c 


Grape Culture by the Amateur 
Formerly 10¢ Now 5e 


HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 











Getting Cosmos to Bloom 


RACED back to original Greek sources 

the name ‘“‘cosmos”’ is found by loose 
interpretation to mean an ornament or a 
beautiful thing. With its tall graceful habit 
this Mexican plant lives up to its name in 
all respects. 

Placed at the back of an annual border, 
or used to fill in sunny gaps in large shrub 
plantings, cosmos shows off to advantage 
as a garden plant. Although its finely-cut 
foliage is attractive, cosmos is valued most 
when in flower from late Summer on into 
the closing days of Autumn. However, for 
the longest season of bloom, it is necessary 
to start with plants grown from seeds sown 
indoors in early Spring. The reason for 


Cosmos, Double Sensation. 


this is that the flowers do not begin to 
appear until the plants have made their 
growth. 

Even when starting with plants which 
are well along at the time of setting, scant 
blooming may result if the soil is too rich. 
In rich soil cosmos have been known to 
grow so well that by the time they were 
prepared to flower the outdoor gardening 
season had passed. 

This means that they may be expected 
to perform better if given little or no feed- 
ing during the growing season. As with 
any other growing plant, however, suffi- 
cient soil moisture is essential. 

Most gardeners give young cosmos 
plants a pinch or two to make them more 
bushy. Also, with tall plants, staking may 
be necessary. If not staked, or if staked too 
late, the flower stems may be crooked thus 
rendering the blooms unsatisfactory for 
cutting. Ordinarily, its long stems and the 
keeping quality of the flowers make cosmos 
worth-while for cutting. 

In late years plant breeders have been 
selecting earlier-flowering cosmos. These 
modern mid-Summer strains are usually of 
lower stature and offer a wide range of 
colors, particularly oranges and yellows. 
Varieties with double or crested flowers 
are available. 
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USE DOG-0-WAY 


Trade Mark Reg U. S. Patent Office 


THE ORIGINAL DOG REPELLENT 

It really does the trick! Keeps dogs and cats away 
from evergreens, flowers, furniture, rugs, and other 
unwelcome places indoors and out. Harmless to 
children, plants, animals. Proven successful. Ready 
to use powder in handy shaker can. 

SEND NO MONEY. Order Season’s Supply (3 large 
cans) 0.0.D, $1.00 plus postage. Or send $1.00 
and we pay postage. 


“Still the best in spite of the rest” 


P. W. RHOADES 


P. 0. Box 120 South Sudbury, Mass. 


KILL WEEDS EASILY 
ype with Hammond’s 


WEED KILLER 


Destroy Poison Ivy, roots and all. Also all 
kinds of Weeds and Grass. Keep Walks, 
Driveways and Tennis Courts neat without 
hoeing. One application does a complete job. 
Ask your dealer, be sure you get 
Hammond's. Gallon, $1.50, 
makes 40 gallons solution. 


HAMMOND 
4 Ferry St., Beacon, N. Y. 











DELPHINIUMS 


For Superior DELPHINIUMS 
Sow SEEDS of Hoodacres Wrexham HYBRIDS 
Blue Boy—Heavenly tone of cwrulean blue 
DG 6 déeaek stknsweaetsen seme ease $2.00 
Pearl Necklace—Queen of all white kinds 
Es a caie ees aNd ag dae este a od $2.50 
The Wondrous—Extraordinary large size 
blossoms, mixed light and dark, per pkt. $2.00 
Fall sown seeds produce strong plants for 
glistening Summer beauty. 
HOODACRES ORIGINATING GARDENS 
Troutdale Oregon 


ABUNDA-GRO 


Grow remarkable ee flowers and vegeta- 
bles all year ‘round in your home or outdoors 
with ABUNDA-GRO containing VITAMIN B-1. 
Special price for One Large Package and folio 
“Soilless Gardens and How to Grow Them” only 
$1.00 postpaid. Write for free descriptive folder. 


W. C. MICHEL 
52 Congress St. Dept.H Jersey City, N. J. 




















Largest and most 
ES beautiful; exquisite- 
ly waved, crinkled. 


hoicest colors, mixed. Special: 
35c-Pkt. Seeds postpaid for 10c. 
Fall Bulb Book FREE--Tulips, Daffodils, etc. 
W.Atilee Burpee Co., 116 Burpee Bidg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. —or— Clinton, lowa 





CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$1.50, payable in advance. 





COLORFUL HEN AND CHICKS — 15 varieties, 
all different, labeled, prepaid, only $1.00. New 
varieties guaranteed. Send your list along with 
your order. Sample of three varieties sent for 25c. 
Sanford Nursery, Box H, Clyde, Ohio. 


IRIS SPECIAL: One each, 10 popular varieties, 
labeled for $1.25 Prepaid. LIATRIS—Spicata or 
Pychnostachia, 3 for $1.00 Prepaid. Send for 1942 
List. Oakdale Gardens, Hudson, N. H. 


TULIP BULBS: Oregon Grown. Special: 100 
Mixed Bulbs, large size, postpaid $4.85. Send for 
free list 40 varieties. Tualatin Valley Nurseries, 
Sherwood, Oregon. 


WILD FLOWER PLANTS AND FERNS. Free 
Catalogue. Wake Robin Farm, James Loder Park, 
Proprietor, Home, Pennsylvania. 


FOR THE BEST DAFFODILS write for big new 
catalog of Hermitage Gardens originations, novel- 
ties, and popular varieties. Edwin C. Powell, Rock- 
ville, Rt. 2, Maryland. 


GARDEN CLUB LECTURES on practical subjects. 
Special rates to small clubs. Subjects written to 
order for distant clubs. Harold T. Bent, 124 Edgell 
Road, Framingham Centre, Mass. 


HORTICULTURE 
































THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 








JUST PUBLISHED 

SUPPLEMENT 

to the 
CATALOGUE 

of the 
Massachusetts 

Horticultural Society 
LIBRARY 
1936 — 1942 


A key to what is new in 
garden books. 





—o—————. 


Will be sent to any member who 
requests a copy, and who 
encloses a 


THREE-CENT STAMP 
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THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 
598 Madison Avenue, New York City 





MID-SUMMER SHOW 


featuring 


Gladiolus, Annuals, 
Perennials, and Vegetables 


August 12 2:30P.M. to 10 P.M. 


August 13 9A.M.to 5P.M. 
(Originally scheduled for August 19) 


in the interest of 


The VICTORY GARDEN 
HARVEST SHOW 
MOVEMENT 


Claude R. Wickard, Secretary of 


Agriculture, Honorary Chairman 
for the benefit of 


ARMY EMERGENCY AND 
NAVY RELIEF 


Admission: 25c¢ 








THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 
Room 601 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





All persons interested in gardening are 
cordially invited to become members. 
The privileges of membership are as 
follows: 


Subscription to “Horticulture.” 


Services of Field Secretary, and 
Consultant in Horticulture. 


Lectures during the Winter. 

Seasonal Flower Shows. 

The Philadelphia Flower Show, one 
admission. 

Garden Visits in the Spring. 

Library—circulating privilege. 

Year Book. 


Membership in The Garden Club 
Federation of Pennsylvania. 


“KITCHEN GARDEN GUIDE” 
for your VICTORY GARDEN. 


Annual Dues — $3.00 


Life Membership Fee — $50.00 
Payable in annual installments of $10.00 





Office and Library Hours: 
June 15 — September 15 
Week Days 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. 
Saturdays Closed 








THE RARER PERENNIALS 


Sow now for next year’s 
blooming. Three thousand 
desirable kinds, many un- 
usual, in our Illustrated 
Catalog. Ask for it. 


——.. REX. D. PEARCE 
Pa/ 4° Dept. B, Moorestown, N. J. 


ENGLISH IRIS 
(The best of the bulbous iris) 


Lovely orchid-like flowers in light blue, orchid, vel- 
vety purple, or dark blue. These ‘‘Garden Orchids” 
are ideal as border flowers, bouquets, corsages. 
BLUE SKY—Light Blue EMPEROR— Dark blue 
ROYAL VEL —Purple FASCINATION—Orchid 

Any of above varieties $1.00 per doz. Postpaid 
Ask for our illustrated catalog of choice daffodils, 
tulips, scilla, crocus, and other hardy bulbs. 


FLORAVISTA, Rt. 3, Box 669-H, Olympia, Wash. 
PEAT MOSS. .$4.00 bale 




















100 Ibs. Pulverized Sheep Manure ...... $3.25 
100 Ibs. Pulverized Cow Manure ....... 3.25 
DE SEE, ncccsceccesocecess 4.00 
100 Ibs. Shute’s Fertilpeat ............ 2.50 


A combination of peat moss and steer manure. 
Real Quality Lawn Seed. 
Delivered Philadelphia and vicinity. 
E. L. SHUTE & CO., LINE LEXINGTON, PA. 
heuusESTABLISHED 1894 PHONE LEXINGTON 21 Oguumel 


ORCHIDS 


For the connoisseur or beginner, Special Offerings 
will be furnished on request. Advise blooming 
period desired and your growing conditions—i.e., 
night temperature. Seedlings of the Oattleya genera 








Descriptive catalog with culture notes post free. 


% -in. up to 4-in. pets at prices from $1 to $15. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 





16 varieties, labeled, including pink, purple, 


W. C. STONE Camden, New York 





I R I Cutting Garden 
Collection 
red, yellow, blue, etc. 
List value $2.20 for only $1 postpaid 


Send for price list of over 200 
gorgeous modern varieties 
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Dyersweed in St. Louis 


ENISTA tinctoria is a_ profuse 

bloomer in the St. Louis, Mo., area. 
It is a very dependable and attractive small 
shrub and grows readily in ordinary garden 
soil, in full sun or in semi-shade. More- 
over, it withstands our severest Winters 
without protection. 

The shrub may attain a height of four 
feet in a favorable situation and the small 
dark-green leathery leaves, set alternately 
on the branches, are always clean and at- 
tractive. The plant comes from the ground 
on a single low stem, and is entirely free 
of root sprouts. Cuttings root freely and, 


in a short time after setting become well. 


established as independent plants. 

The small golden-yellow, pea-like 
blooms appear late in Spring and cover the 
entire plant. The flowers are not fragrant, 
but they come in such profusion the shrub 
is very effective in a border, especially in 
front of taller material. It would seem to 
be an ideal plant to use as a loose hedge, 
though I have not seen it grown that way. 

The flowering stems last well when cut, 
and combine pleasingly with other colors 
in a bouquet. A few branches placed in a 
vase make a showy display in an indoor 
arrangement. 

A clean fresh-looking plant throughout 
the Summer, G. tinctoria is ravished 
neither by insects nor diseases. It is a genu- 
ine garden treasure that gives much and 
requires little. 

—Dolph Keller. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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If you have a lawn or garden, 

keep a can of Cyanogas on 

band. This gas-producing 

powder will solve your ant Bes 

problem. The spouted can is Bete’ 

specially designed for treating 

ant nests. A pinch will kill all ants in nest— 
Instantly! SPECTACULARLY EFFECTIVE! Easy 
to apply. A little goes a long way. Drug, hardware, 
seed stores carry Cyanogas or can get it for you. 


302—ENOUGH TO KILL A MILLION ANTS 


















IRIS — WRITE FOR 
FREE BOOKLET 
Write for free booklet containing colored 
illustrations with descriptions and prices of 
400 beautiful improved varieties—types that 


bloom from early spring "til autumn—includ- 
ing Oriental Poppies and Hemerocallis. 


NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS 


BEAVERTON, OREGON 








When writing advertisers please 
mention HORTICULTURE 


GIVEN AWAY- 


ABSOLUTELY 


FREE! 


If You Order Immediately 


The field in which these Iris are planted 
must be vacated, therefor this Free Plant Offer 
will hold good for a@limited time only. These 
are all fine, strong, 2-year-old plants; in fact, 
about the finest I have ever shipped. They will 
be sent direct from my Iris Ranch at Grand- 
view, Washington, where soil and climatic 
conditons produce magnificent plants which 
will flower profusely in any part of the 
country. 


Each group represents a varied color-range 
and a flowering season of about 2 months and 
includes early and late flowering varieties— 
Hardy Pogocyclus Hybrids, Autumn Flower- 
ing Iris, ete. 

Order now, while selections are complete 
and I can still send you FREE 6, 12, or 20 
carefully selected plants, depending on how 
many collections you order. 








COLLECTION No. 1 


6 World-Famous Iris FREE 


GUDRUN—42 in. Dykes Memorial Medal Winner. The 
largest and finest white. 

BLUE MONARCH—<40 in. Magnificent soft blue; gigantic 
size—with up to 15 flowers to a stem. 

VALOR—50 in. Largest, richest and finest blackish blue- 
violet. 

DESERT GOLD—30 in. Very early soft yellow. Exquisite 
fragrance. 

ANDANTE—36 in. Rich amethyst violet, with the shimmer- 
ing beauty of a precious gem. 

ANNDELIA—32 in. Ruffled, snow white; feather stitched 
bright rose edging. 


These will all be huge plants, as fine as we have 
ever grown, each one properly labeled. You will 
receive them absolutely free if you will send me 
your check or money order for the following 
superb collection of 14 varieties for $2.85. 


“GARDEN DELIGHT” 


COLLECTION 


14 Magnificent Iris $2.85 


CALIFORNIA GOLD—36 in. The finest and richest deep 
yellow created to date. 

CONSTANCE MEYER—40 in. Winner of 2 Silver Medals. 
One of the best pink-tones. 

AUTUMN HAZE—30 in. Largest and finest Autumn and 
Spring Flowering; exquisite violet fragrance. 

BDORAK—-30 in. Hardy Pogocyclus Hybrid; gigantic, soft 
violet and purple tones, autifully marked. 

MAGENTA—36 in. Fragrant, outstanding bright magenta. 

GRACE WAYMAN—834 in. Brilliant pansy-violet bicolor. 

CLARA NOYES—836 in. Novelty, flame and yellow, Talis- 
man Rose colors. See illustration. 

COSETTE—26 in. Very early flowering white. A prodigious 
bloomer. 

BRUNO—36 in. Velvety petals, 
red. Originally $60.00 a plant. 

AMMON—46 in. Earliest tall blue. 

CINNABAR—42 in. Silver Medal. 
dark red. 

DEPUTE NOMBLOT—<8 in. 
flowers, brilliant red tones. 

GOLDEN FLARE—<30 in. Silver Medal Winner, yellow, red 
and electric blue. 

DOLLY MADISON—36 in. Early, soft pastel colors with 
brilliant orange beard. 


like fine plush; brownish 


Uniform, rich, velvety 


Dykes Medal Winner. Huge 


My present catalog value of the above groups is 
$4.30 but the 14 huge plants in this collection, 
with the 6 Free Plants, will be shipped to you 
direct from my iris ranch on receipt of your 
check or money order for $2.85. 





COLLECTION No. 2 


6G Superbiris FREE 


DAUNTLESS—40 in. Dykes Medal Winner. Once $35.00 a 
plant. Superb red tones. See illustration. 

CRYSTAL BEAUTY—50 in. New, huge clear, pure snow 
white. Stalks shoulder high. 

cons JEWEL—34 in. Frilly, yellow ground, veined fiery 


ALICE HARDING— 40 in. Dykes Medal Winner. 
primrose yellow, satiny texture. 

HYPATIA—30 in. The most intense pure blue. 

GOLDEN BOW—30 in. Best early flowering deep yellow. 


The above group all perly labelled will be 
given absolutely free if you will send your check 
or money order for the following collection of 
14 gorgeous Iris for $2.65. 


“CROWN JEWEL” 


COLLECTION 


14 CorgeousIris $2.65 


JEAN CAYEUX—-36 in. Dykes Medal Winner; new color, 
Havana and coffee brown. 

INDIAN CHIEF—40 in. One of the most popular brilliant 
red-tones. 
AUTUMN ELF—18 in. Blooms early spri and ain in 
fall. Ruffled cream standards; flaring falls soft lilac. 
GENEVIEVE SEROUGE— 42 in. Soft pastel shades, a real 
5-star variety. 

JOYANCE—-42 in. Dykes Medal Winner. Huge cream or 
ivory with golden halo at throat. 

LORD LAMBOURNE— 40 in. Very early, 
madder crimson bicolor, 

GIRAN—24 in. Wine-colored Hardy Pogocyclus Hybrid— 
beautiful veinings and markings. 

EUPHONY—36 in. Ruffled copper standards; Falls copper 
flushed soft violet. 

MADELEINE BRUN—36 in. Early Cool, pure white, heavy 
wax-like petals, satiny smooth. 

GLEAM—42 in. Uniform glorified sky-blue. 
_ Perfect flowers. 

CASTOR—36 in. Silver M Winner. White ground nearly 
covered with fine deep violet dots. 

DOXA—18 in. Unusual olive-green lavender-yellow blend. 

LOUIS BEL—30 in. Intense blue-purple. 

MARY GIBSON—<42 in. Early Soft rosy-bronze blend. 
Once $40.00 a plant. 


The 14 varieties listed above, with the 6 Free 
Iris mentioned, present catalogue value $4.15, 
will be sent to you on receipt of your check or 


Large, 


fragrant. Rich, 


Extra large, 





money order for $2.65. 


COLLECTION No. 3 


6 Choicelris FREE 


ELEANOR ROOSEVELT—-26 in. Profuse bloomer, 
W and Fall. Rich violet, silky texture. 
ALT. CALIFORNIA—48 in. One of the est, tallest and 
finest new yellows. Magnificent mass effect. 
JUAN—-40 in. One of the best red tones. A tail 
stately Iris. 


1B-PALL—-30 .in. Very lovely Hard rey Hybrid 
originally from the gardens of Sir Michae) Foster. 
MME. LOUIS AREAU—36 in. Dykes Medal Winner. Silvery 
white Standards and Falls veined rosy-heliotrope. 
TH-——40 in. Exquisite lilac fragrance. Huge flowers 
of lobelia violet and velvety mulberry. Sold originally at 
$50.00 a plant. 


The 6 superb varieties listed above will be sent 
Free with the-following group of 14 varieties 


for $2.60. 
“DON JUAN” 


COLLECTION 


14 Glorious Iris $2.60 


G. P. BAKER—48 in. Silver Medal and Dykes Memorial 
Medal winner. Rich primrose to canary yellow. Giant 
Severe, guoteesly branched. 

MARY i—42 in. ly, very fragrant. Huge flowers 
originally $25.00 each. Soft lilac standards, deep violet 


falls. 
MRS. MARION CRAN—<48 in. Was $50.00 a plant. Lovely, 
tall, pink toned. 
ORIENT PEARL—42 in. Iridescent silky pearl gray, flushed 
yellow and soft pink, Exquisite. 
MELCHIOR—-36 in. Sold originally for $50.00 a plant. 
tandards lustrous silky bronze-lavender. Falls rich, vel- 


early 


Si 
vety crimson- le. 
PRESIDENT PILKINGTON—46 in. Lovely blending of soft 


yellow, pink and soft brown. Perfect, charmi: flowers. 
PLUIE D’OR—<41 in. Dykes Medal Winner. Very flow- 
ering foe yellow. Best yellow for mass effect. 
MICHAEL JR.—20 in. Very early. Rich dark blend. 
LARGO—40 in. Soft yellow with Fall ink at cen- 
ter, ofand, 2 softer yellow than standard t cream, 
old.» 
E—27 in. Very early. Rare strain of Iris 
Kochii, but of much better form. Full flaring Falls, rich 


purple. . 
cyYDALISE—38 in. Yellow ground. evenly etched with 4 
chocolate brown button-hole stitching around the edges. 
SUREFIRE—18 in. Flowers profusely in spring, a sure-fire 
bloomer in fall. Soft, smooth creamy yellow. 
MORNING SPLENDOU 6 in. Fragrant. Winner of 2 
medals. One of our favorite red tones. 
MUSICAL——-32 in. Silver Mede! Winner. Huge flowers, pure 
mauve standards, brilliant blue falls. Pure white throat, 
veined deep blue. 


The 14 varieties listed above, with the 6 Free 
Tris a8 listed, total catalogue value $4.05, will be 
sent to you on receipt of your check or money 
order for only $2.60. 
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ALL 3 COLLECTIONS $750 
PLUs 20 VARIETIES... 


USE THIS MONEY-SAVING COUPON! 


I enclose money order or check for $ 
the following, express collect: 


() “GARDEN DELIGHT” Oollection. $2.85 wits FREE plants as described. 
FREE plants as described. 

plants as described. 

iR cE plante as described. 


0) “DON JUAN” Collection. $2.60, with 6 F& 

() ALL 3 COLLECTIONS. $7.50 with 20 

OJIRIS AND PEONY BOOK (35¢ Postpaid) 
~~ 


CO) “CROWN JEWEL” Collection. $2.65 "ra 


FREE 


‘ CHECK ITEMS WANTED 
ROBERT WAYMAN, Dept. B, Bayside, Long Island, N. Y 


for which please send me 


Two Special Prize Iris will be given Free in addition to the 18 Free IRIS listed above if you will order 


My book contain- 
ing more than 
100 varieties of 
Iris and Peonies illustrated 
in four colors will be sent 


otherwise for 35c. 

tains more color work 
horticultural publications 
costing ten times as much. 


=meaemasaeseesesma mel 


all 3 of the above collections. I believe I have enough of all varieties listed in these Special Offers to fill 
all orders, but if the demand should be greater than I anticipate, I reserve the right to substitute equally 
good or better varieties for any Iris of which the stock may become exhausted. 


FROM NORTH CAROLINA—‘“I am enclosing my yearly 
order for your beautiful Iris! The flowers received from 
you have made me less satisfied with others I have 
tried, and more desirous to have only Wayman Iris. 


FROM PHI 


ELPHIA—‘‘I wish you could see my sf 
den. It is ablaze with your lovely Iris and Poppies. 


FROM MARYLAND—‘‘I thought yee would be interested 
in knowi that I placed some of your Iris in a rec 
Flower Show and won First and Second Prizes with 
them.”’ 


Robert Woyrnas 


Dept. B — Bayside, Long Island, New York 


MAIL TODAY! While the supply lasts 





